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EVERY man owes 





RESEARCH 
SERVICE 
LEADERSHIP 


some of his time to the 
upbuilding of the pro- 
fession to which he be- 
longs. 


—Roosevelt 
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The Quality of the Educational Process 
Charles E. Friley (Beta) 
Dean School of Arts and Sciences, A. and M. College of Texas 


N the past quarter of a century the 
expenditures for elementary and second- 
ary education in the United States have 
increased over 700 per cent, while the popv- 
lation has increased by one-half. In the 
same time the opportunities for a boy or 
girl to go to college have increased ten-fold. 
The operating costs of higher education 


alone now reach the tremendous sum of 


$300,000,000 annually, while the physical 
property of the colleges and universities 
represent an investment of one billion dol- 
lars, and their endowments account for 
another billion. Taxes expended for educa- 
tion in America represent approximately 
one-third of all state and local revenues. 
With its thirty million students and its 
million teachers, representing all levels from 
the primary grades to the graduate school, 
education is the nation’s biggest business. 
No other single industry employes or en- 
gages the full time of so many persons. 
These figures, startling in their immensity, 
suggest the desirability 
periodical surveys and constant checks to 
determine whether this great enterprise is 


being administered with the maximum of 


efficiency and economy, and if the results, 
in terms of an intelligent citizenship, justify 
such great expenditures of time, energy, 
and money. 

In such a survey three phases of the edu- 
cational process should be given the most 
careful study: 

|. The Curriculum: The college of fifty 
years ago was an institution where the stu- 
dent could come into contact with good 
teachers and receive real intellectual stimu- 
lation. Its organization was quite simple, 
the president standing in /oco parentis to all 
students in all things; its material wants 
were few; the enrollment was small: the 


and necessity of 


teachers labored as much for love as for 
gain; and the student was concerned pri- 
marily with self-improvement, the cultiva- 
tion of his intellectual resources. The indi- 
vidual led his own life, worked more or 
less earnestly, and was interested in many 
things; but primarily he was an individual, 
and his individuality was developed by 
intimate association with a small group of 
productive, inspiring professors. Years of 
residence were often rather indefinite, the 
question of progress was a personal matter, 
and degrees, particularly the higher ones, 
were of secondary importance. The classical 
program of studies was narrow; the Latin, 
Greek, history and mathematics to which 
the student was usually restricted consti- 
tuted a program which was largely a sur- 
vival of the long literary history that pre- 
ceded the remarkable scientific development 
of the last half-century. But this early 
program, narrow as it seems to us, stood for 
the vital principle that a hberal education 
lay in training the mind te observe, to put 
in proper sequence the facts of observation, 
and to think out correct solutions from these 
facts. 

The contrast between that early college 
and its present-day descendant is amazing. 
The first impression of a visitor to a modern 
educational institution is one of size, of vast 
physical equipment, necessitating great en- 
dowments and of revenue; 
the feeling is really 
recent report, the president of a great uni- 
versity announced that the sum of $60,000,- 
000 must be added to the existing funds if 
the work of the institution, already ap- 
carried 
forward to a The 
greater part of this tremendous expansion 
has taken place in the past three decades, 


other sources 
overwhelming. In a 


proved and in progress, is to be 


successful conclusion. 
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expansion in enrollment, in costs and in the 
program of studies. Educational machinery 
has seemingly been set up for the purpose 
of getting students into college, rather than 
of determining what should be done with 
or for them, once they are enrolled. A sur- 
prisingly varied and bountiful educational 
menu has been spread before them, and with 
few restrictions they are bidden to taste 
where they will. 


But in the confusingly rapid growth of 
the educational program, in the midst of 
widespread discussion of the relative ad- 
vantages of the fixed curriculum, the elective 
system and the group system of studies, and 
faced with the constant danger of intellectual 
indigestion from such an abundant menu, 
we should recognize clearly the imperative 
need of a balanced intellectual diet for the 
proper development of the immature mind. 
The college must be true to its highest con- 
ception of the things that are essential to 
culture; and the student must not be allowed 
to confuse credits and a diploma with what 
is rightly called education. A distinguished 
educator recently remarked that “the ex- 
change of the credit-system currency be- 
tween colleges has been a barrier to educa- 
tional reform.”’ Education is a matter of the 
spirit, while securing a degree too often 
depends merely upon the fulfillment of 
stated requirements. Since the intellectual 
work of the college centers naturally in the 
program of studies it is essential that con- 
stant supervision be exercised over this 
important framework of the educational 
process. In too many instances these pro- 
grams are determined more through per- 
sonal likes, dislikes, and ambitions than 
upon the basis of sound pedagogical princi- 
ples; and the result is usually a mighty maze 
without a plan. 

As a result of this wide differentiation and 
expansion of studies, at least by title, to 
meet the supposed needs of a great variety 
of students, the educational process has 
become largely a quantitative one, sympto- 
matic of the great American mania for size 
and numbers—as many students as pos- 
sible; fifteen points for admission to college; 
fifteen hours a week as a normal student 
schedule; fifteen hours a week as a normal 
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teaching load; twenty students to the class; 
passing a given number of hours in order to 
remain in college; a certain number of 
credits per subject; one hundred and twenty 
of these accumulated credits to be traded in 
for a degree; and a multiplicity of courses, 
covering nearly every conceivable interest 
of humanity—in the words of the cynic: 
“Useless courses for countless blockheads.”’ 
We have come to look upon education as 
the acquiring of knowledge, and we try to 
give the student something from every field 
of thought, in the vain belief that when his 
brain is stuffed with information he will 
instinctively act wisely and well. “Truly,” 
saith the philosopher, “‘under such a system 
nothing is easier than to attend college and 
nothing is harder than to get educated.” 

It is impossible in any four-year program 
of study to treat all of the problems that 
may confront the student when he leaves 
college. The primary purpose should be to 
ground him thoroughly in those fundamental 
studies that are intended to arouse his finer 
qualities, to teach him to think, to help 
introduce him to his duties as a man and a 
citizen; in short, to make him acquainted 
with the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
forces that govern the world, without a 
knowledge of which he is not a truly educated 
man. Mrs. Jameson once said: 

“The true purpose of education is to 
cherish and unfold the seed of immortality 
already sown within us; to develop to their 
fullest extent, the capacities of every kind 
with which the God who made us has 
endowed us.” 


Il. The Teacher: In perhaps no other 
matter is wisdom in the governing author- 
ities of the college so essential as in the all- 
important function of recruiting faculties. 
The rapidly increasing enrollments have 
necessitated larger faculties. Material things 
can be doubled or trebled as required, with- 
out violence to accepted standards; that is 
one advantage of the factory system. But 
a group in whom the spiritual element is so 
essential as in teachers cannot suddenly be 
doubled or trebled without lowering the 
average in many of these desirable traits 
which make for the most effective teaching. 
We must face the unpleasant fact that 
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present-day faculties contain a large number 
of people of mediocre ability. Few colleges 
and universities are noted today as great 
teaching institutions for undergraduates. 
Teaching is an art, and experience cannot 
be gained overnight. An untrained teacher 
can do an incalculable amount of harm. 


President Eliot once said: ““The thing 
that should make university presidents and 
deans humble is to see the results of some of 
their selections walking across the campus.” 
Not long ago the Seniors of Dartmouth 
College made a study of certain problems 
in that institution, with the approval of the 
Faculty; the following extract from their 
report is particularly significant in this con- 
nection: 

“One of the chief causes of failure as a 
teacher is the professional conception of 
manufacturing and ‘giving a course,’ as a 
machine-like, mass-method attempt at edu- 
cation, totally detached from concern with 
the needs and interests of the individual. 
The impersonal] relationship between teacher 
and. student, and the present classroom, 
lecture-hall, final examination system of 
education is the inevitable result of the 
popular philosophy that men neither want 
an education nor possess the intelligence 
and the initiative to go about it in a non- 
paternalistic manner. 

“The Faculty professes a desire to have 
students think, but backs water usually 
when the thinking of any student begins to 
wreak havoc with its own pet notions. 

“We discard as the one greatest demerit 
of our present educational system the 
theory and practice of professorial activity 
to compensate for and care for student 
apathy.” 

There are fashions in methods of teaching, 
as in administration or in anything else. The 
lecture system supplanted the recitation 
system and was hailed as a great advance. 
Now the lecture is under criticism and a 

variety of new methods are being proposed 
and tried. 

The lecture system, per se, is not bad. 
The recitation system is not bad. There are 
bad features in both when they are not 
properly used. It is very questionable 
whether much is to be gained by swinging 


from recitation, and question and answer, 
to class discussion, class debates, and other 
methods supposed to make the student do 
the work. All of them are simply devices to 
attract the attention and arouse the interest 
of the student. They may succeed in getting 
him to go through the external motions of 
learning and of being interested in his work, 
but they may fail to bring him the rich 
reward that comes from deep interest in the 
subject itself rather than in the method of 
approach to it. 

The recitation was rejected because it 
was allowed to become too mechanical. The 
lecture is now rejected because it has be- 
come a mere dreary repetition of the text- 
book instead of its elucidation and expan- 
sion. Someone has defined a lecture as 
“the mysterious process by which the 
accumulated notes of the instructor are 
transferred to the student’s note-book with- 
out passing through the brain of either.” 
But, in all this discussion of teaching it is 
often forgotten that, in final analysis, the 
only substantial and enduring education is 
that which the student wins for himself by 
his own efforts. Certainly in this he can be 
aided enormously by inspiring and intelli- 
gent teaching; but unfortunately there is 
entirely too much disposition on the part 
of the student to have his thinking done for 
him, and too little disposition to rely on his 
own powers. With his wider knowledge, his 
richer experience and his larger vision, may 
not the good teacher successfully use any 
one of these methods to kindle active inter- 
est and enthusiasm? 

The problem of the teacher is by no means 
new. In 1830, Alfred Tennyson, speaking 
of Cambridge, said: 


“Therefore your halls, your ancient colleges, 
Your portals statued with old Kings and 
Queens, 
Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries, 
Wax-lighted chapels, and rich carven 
screens, 
Your doctors, and your proctors and your 
deans, 
Shall not avail you, when the Day-beam 
sports 
New-risen o’er awakened Albion—No! 
Nor yet your solemn organ pipes that blow 
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Melodious thunders thro’ your vacant 
courts 

At noon and eve; because your manner 
sorts 

Not with this age, wherefrom ye stand 
apart, 

Because the lips of little children preach 

Against you, you that do profess to teach 

And teach us nothing, feeding not the 
heart.”’ 

That is the dark side of the picture; if you 
wish the bright side listen to President 
Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College, in his 
portrayal of the good teacher: 

“The good teacher knows his subject, and 
he believes profoundly in its significance, 
immediate or ultimate, for the enrichment 
of human life. He cares about his students, 
as thinking, feeling, and growing individuals, 
and is glad to listen to them and to talk to 
them in the classroom or outside the class- 
room. For their sakes, and because of the 
nature of his own mind, he selects his 
material rigorously and orders it effectively. 
His presentation has always some measure 
of informality, of give and take. He is 


courteous and helpful to all; but his chief 


concern is for the stimulation and guidance 
of his ablest students. He is a born teacher; 
but he is a made teacher as well—made 
through friendly contacts with colleagues 
in his own college and elsewhere, through 
deliberate study of the art of teaching within 
his own field, and through the resolute 
development of all his powers.” 

The presence of such teachers and of such 
teaching will go far toward solving many 
of the troublesome problems confronting 
our educational system. For in the last 
analysis, the plain fact remains that the 
teacher is the essential life of the college, 
and the quality of the teaching is one of the 
important measures of the success of the 
college. 

III. The Student: The college deals in the 
development of the human spirit and 
intellect, and its existence is justified only 
when the finished product comes forth an 
intelligent and useful citizen. It faces a 
serious obligation when it accepts a student 
for four of the best and most important 
years of his life, and faculties distinctly fail 









in their duty when they turn him loose in 
the maze of academic regulations and the 
impersonal atmosphere of modern college 
life, without the restraining and _ helpful 
influence of a guiding hand and a sympa- 
thetic heart. The college must learn to under- 
stand and work with students just as they 
are in everyday life, to be patient with their 
shortcomings and genuinely helpful in the 
development and realization of their ambi- 
tions and ideals. 


In spite of the statements of many critics, 
it is my firm belief, after an experience of 
twenty years dealing with thousands of 
young Texans, that the average college 
student of today is a serious young person 
who dresses neatly and sensibly, who minds 
his own business, leaves liquor alone, and 
acts like a gentleman or a lady, as the case 
might be. The “collegiate” type of the stage 
and comic papers—the sheik with the 
coonskin coat, tumble down sox, liberty-bell 
trousers, gaudily-decorated flivver, bad man- 
ners, given to hard drinking—and worse— 
accounts for not more than two per cent of 
the student body. The present-day student 
represents a cross-section of present-day 
American life, and the responsibility for the 
faults of college students in moral and 
ethical matters must be placed at the doors 
of those who have created our present 
civilization. Too often the older generation 
forgets the faults of its own youth in dealing 
with young people. One does not need to 
be a profound student of the history of 
literature to realize that since Juvenal’s day, 
and before, people have been longing for 
“the good old days” and wondering how 
soon and to what division of the canine 
family the young people of today are going. 
But somehow the younger generation has 
never gone completely to the dogs—just as 
“the good old days” never really existed, 
except in the golden, hazy memories of 
youth that Providence in its mercy has 
given us to solace our old and middle ages. 

Perhaps the student’s greatest problem 
is in the proper development of his char- 
acter, amidst the many distractions of 
modern life. He should learn that the essence 
of character education is to face facts 
frankly, seek sane solutions, and act always 
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TURKISH TEACHERS 





above board. No college can be true to 

highest ideals unless it offers the student 
every opportunity to develop to the fullest 
extent his mental, physical, moral and 
niritual talents, and sends him forth with a 
desire to accomplish some useful work, with 
respect for authority, conscious of his duty 
and obligations as a citizen, with a whole- 
some outlook on life, a love for the beautiful, 
and reverence for the divine. His struggle 
is to a large extent one for mastery between 
study and pleasure, a struggle which has 
been admirably described by Edgar Guest 
in these words: 


Said Pleasure to Study: “I’m better for man, 
| take him from trouble wherever I can, 

I lighten his burdens and soften his woes, 
And lead him to laughter wherever he goes, 
With thoughts of his duty I never offend, 

| make him happy, and I’m his best friend.” 


Said Study to Pleasure: “I better his mind, 
I help him to conquer the cares he shall find. 
I make him wiser. A day spent with me 


And stronger and braver in trouble he’ll be. 
You bring him laughter that fades with the 


hour, 
But I bring him knowledge and I bring him 
power.” 


Said Pleasure to Study: “You trouble him so, 

You whisper of work when to play he would 
go, 

You hold him fast to a book or a dream, 

I take him out to the banks of a stream, 

I give him music and dancing and fun, 

I set him free from the tasks to be done.” 


Said Study to Pleasure: “I strengthen his 
hand, 

I make him able to rule and command, 

I give him courage and wisdom to bear 

Whatever life sends him of trial and care. 

I talk of duty and I hold him fast, 

But I give him triumph and joy that shall 
last.” 


Many Ways of Speaking 
There are 4,324 spoken languages in exis- 
tence if we are to believe the National Union 
of Women Teachers, London. Europe ac- 
counts for nearly six hundred of these 
tongues. 


Turkish Teachers 
Cass ArTHUR REED 


President International College 
Smyrna, Turkey 


T was the Bayran vacation, when with 
gaily-dyed lambs our Moslem friends 
celebrated the sacrifice of Abraham’s 

son. My wife had been invited to an interior 
town to attend the wedding of the sister of 
one of our students. Six hours by train and 
then six or eight over mountain roads, was 
the journey. At the station, where I saw her 
off, we found a car full of happy Turkish 
girls of about twenty years old, and one of 
my colleagues, who is also a Professor in the 
Girls’ Normal School. They were off for a 
five-day trip to this same interior city, and 
it was the Senior class, soon to graduate, 
a the Government Normal School for 

sirls. All the way up on the train to Aydin, 
pe then across the mountains in cars, Mrs. 
Reed accompanied them, and at every stop 
the party was greeted by school children 
lined up for a holiday, flowers, speeches and 
a hearty welcome. The girls were going at 
the expense of the inviting district, and they 
were given every opportunity to see every- 
thing of interest in this distant and little 
accessible area. Five days later the future 
teachers returned, happy, tired, but better 
informed than ever before, about the needs 
of the great hinterland. 

An excursion by these young woman, a 
thing impossible a few years ago, is typical 
of the progressive spirit of all Turkish edu- 

cation. If you had met this group in any 
other country, there would have been noth- 
ing in their dress or behavior to differentiate 
them from any typical group of school girls 
of the same age. If you visited their well- 
equipped normal sc hool in a Smyrna suburb, 
you would find them living a life very 
similar to that of a girls’ boarding school 
anywhere. I have seen these same girls 
marching smartly in formal parades, or 
exercising with the girls of other schools, in 
regulation gymnasium costume, before thou- 
sands of men and women, at the annual 
exhibition of Swedish drill. And within a 
few months these very girls will be deploying 
all over Turkey, carrying into the primary 
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schools of the new Republic, splendid, 
modern educational ideals. And this Smyrna 
school is but one of a considerable number 
situated in all the strategic centers of the 
republic. There are normal schools for both 
men and women, admission is by competi- 
tive examination, the schools are all board- 
ing institutions and the expenses are pro- 
vided by the state. But the graduates, sup- 
ported thus for the five years’ course by the 
government, are pledged to serve eight 
years in the public primary schools. Thus 
is the new Republic providing a group of 
well-qualified teachers for its ever-increasing 
number of primary schools in a land which 
is determined to master its illiteracy prob- 
lem. 

In the old days in Turkey, teachers were 
almost all men, and most of them had been 
educated on a rather narrow religious basis. 
Schools were often little better than mosque 
groups learning at the feet of some patient 
hodja or priest, the Koran in Arabic. But 
since the separation of church and state and 
the adoption whole heartedly of the modern 
point of view as to the responsibility of the 
state for education, hundreds of young 
people have been trained in these normal 
schools. Further, graduates of properly 
accredited lycees are also recognized as 
competent teachers for the primary course 
of five years. 

Thus the army of teachers for the lower 
schools is mustered and trained, and in a 
very real sense they are enthusiastic “mis- 
sionaries” of the new republican and nation- 
alist ideals. They have had a good secondary 
education and training along practical and 
theoretical educational lines. Men and 
women teach in the same schools, which are 
co-educational and mingle freely in teachers’ 
meetings and social gatherings. There is a 
very real esprit de corps among them. 

Teachers for the higher schools, i.e., the 
lycees which prepare for the University, the 
Normal and special schools, are trained in 
the Higher Normal School, which is practi- 
cally a part of the University, or in the 
various departments of the University. 
There is a great demand for well-qualified 
teachers in these ‘secondary schools, par- 
ticularly of women teachers for the girls’ 








schools since university-trained women have 
so recently begun to be available. The 
university-trained wives of three of my col- 
leagues on the Turkish staff of this college, 
each with small children at home, are pressed, 
as a national duty, to teach in the local 
government girls’ secondary schools, though 
their respective husbands are relatively well 
paid for their work, and the women might 
prefer to avoid classroom service. As yet 
relatively few teachers in this class have 
studied abroad, but a steady stream of 
university graduates is being sent to Europe 
and a few to America, in training for ad- 
vanced posts in the University. The second- 
ary school teachers, like the men in govern- 
ment educational administrative service, 
are eager, keen, progressive, and look upon 
education as one of the most potent forces 
in the present-day development of Turkey. 
In education as in so many other lines, 
Turkey is definitely following the western 
point of view. Foreign educators, like John 
Dewey, and more recently Ferrier and 
Bovet of Switzerland, who lectured to 
enthusiastic conferences of teachers in this 
area this year and last, exercise a great 
influence. While writing these notes, one of 
my colleagues, a graduate of this college 
holding his New York M.A. in education, 
came in to show me an article he had 
recently written and published in a local 
Turkish educational journal, regarding the 
Terman tests. The success of any movement, 
in the last analysis, depends on the persons 
who are behind it. Turkish teachers as a 
group are young, enthusiastic, moderately 
well trained on the modern basis, but they 
do have a very vital faith in education as a 
force for national regeneration, and they 
deserve the cordial friendship and encour- 
agement of their fellow workers in the edu- 
cational field in all parts of the world. 





Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 
Detroit, Michigan 
Statler Hotel 
Tuesday Noon= February 24, 1931 
Large dining room Amplifier provided 
Detroit committee planning big meeting 
Reserve the date now ~ Be there then 
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Alumnus Rho Installed 


LUMNUS RHO Chapter of Phi 
Av Kappa was formally installed 
on the afternoon of May 24, 1930, 
at the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. Dean R. A. Schwegler, 
of the University of Kansas, was the in- 
stalling officer. The names of those present 
at the installation are given beneath the 
picture. Other charter members who do not 
appear in the group are: Clyde D. David- 
son, Otto A. Hankhammer, J. B. Forsythe, 
O. E. Michie, Gerald M. Carney, A. E. 
Elliot, and F. A. Reidel. 


The Alumnus Rho group has been holding 
meetings regularly since April, 1929, and 
now are very much pleased that they have 
finally become a recognized alumnus chap- 
ter. According to a statement from the 
secretary of the chapter, the Phi Delta 


Kappa men in Southeast Kansas and 
Southwest Missouri are glad for the oppor- 
tunity of fellowship which these fraternity 
meetings offer. It is the plan of the chapter 
to accomplish something worthwhile in 
addition to merely providing opportunity 
for fellowship. 

The officers of the new chapter are as 
follows: President, M. M. Rose, Superin- 
tendent Pittsburg Public Schools; Secretary, 
Ralph A. Fritz, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg; Treasurer, O. F. Grubbs, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
Phi Delta Kappa men in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg are urged to get in touch with the 
Secretary of Alumnus Rho, who will keep 
them informed as to programs and place of 
meeting. Watch the Phi Delta Kappan for 
a statement of the program for next year. 





Installation Group, Alumnus Rho Chapter, Pittsburg, Kansas, May 24, 1930 


Read from left to right: Front row—A. H. Whitesitt, Hugh C. Pryor, O. F. Grubbs, Treasurer; Ralph A. Fritz, 
Secretary; Dean R. A. Schwegler, Installing Officer; M. M. Rose, President; George R. White, James A. Yates, 


W. E. Matter. 


Second row—Edgar Mendenhall, Virgil M. Hardin, Visiting Member; Charles B. Manley, Visiting Member; 
H. C. Rule, H. E. Viles, Ernest M. Anderson, Wallace H. Guthridge, Glenn D. Smith, Lawrence C. Parker, Finis 


M. Green, William H. Matthews. 
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Reminiscences and Experiences of a Teacher 


Some time ago the national office received a request for a service key from a brother 
who outlined a most interesting educational career as basis, in part, for the service key. 
The editor then wrote the applicant a request for an article for the Phi Delta Kappan 
and expressed in his request a desire to have an article in the nature of observations and 
interpretations of educational progress and advancement during the period of expert- 
ence in the field; the article to be in no sense a personal statement but rather a statement 
as from an interested and participating individual and written to carry the reader with 
seeing eyes through year after year of the achievements and the trials and tribulations ; 
of an adv ancing pr ofession. The challe ge was accepted. 

In the letter accompanying the copy for the article, the brother suggested a new 
department in the Phi Delta Kap pan, a sort of forum of informal articles such as this 
one 1s; the contributions to be encouraged and solicited from recipients of the service key, 
and the objective to be the assembly of a body of professional history, more or less 
personal in character, for the benefit of the younger men in the profession. He also 
suggested the advisability of withholding from publication the names of the contributors, 
keeping them on file in the national office for the information of those who might 
inguire. The writer of this article has drawn from his experiences extending over a 
period of years and we submit his statement to our readers for such inspiration and 
information as they may be able to secure from it. The editor also requests articles from 
others who have contributions to make in line with the suggestion in the first paragraph 
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HE purpose of this article is two-fold: 
1. To bring to our attention, by cita- 
tion of cases that have grown out of 
actual experience in teaching, some of the 
problems that come before the teacher. 
To initiate a new departure, in the hope 
that some other brothers, especially those 
who wear the service key, will write to us of 
their experiences in teaching, by employing 
the case method. It is the human element, 
after all, that holds our attention. 

The article is given a historical setting in 
which the contributions of Ancient Sparta, 
Athens, Rome and Christianity to the work 
of the teacher are pointed out. It is expected 
that the teacher of today will add his own 
contribution. The place of the Graduate 
School of Education and especially the 
place of Phi Delta Kappa in the training 
of the teacher is discussed. Every teacher 
must construct his own graph. He may 
invade even other provinces, such as the- 
ology or law, and find there a contribution 


limited and where there is the challenge of 
the present in terms of world betterment. 
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I have asked the Board of Editors in no 
way to be responsible for the views herein 
set forth. I do so in the hope that in an open 
forum, brothers in Phi Delta Kappa, will 
take the opportunity, to give us a glimpse 
of their experiences, in a great cause, in a 
common undertaking, in the great adventure 
of Education. 

(Signed) 4 Brother in Phi Delta Kappa. 

* * * * 

I knew him well for he was a fellow-teacher. 
Many times we had played basket-ball 
together. He used to invite me quite often 
to his house on Sunday evenings to address 
on the subjects of travels a group of thirty 
boys who seemed never to tire of hearing 
about student days at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, where I had the good fortune 
to study. They were his boys, as he loved to 
call them. They formed one of many such 
groups in a century-old secondary school, 
in one of our central eastern states, modeled 
after Eton, England. For years he had 


, to the work of the teacher. taught in Pennsylvania in the grammar 
f Teaching thus becomes a great adventure, grades. Later he worked his way through 
q where the opportunities for service are un- Princeton University, always helping other 


students. Then he taught at our school. Up 
early and late, he was ever working with his 
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boys, whenever and wherever he could draw 
any response. He had a passion for teaching, 
for to him teaching was life, while to the 
members of the group for whom he literally 
expended his life, the guidance he gave was 
education. This native-born teacher is gone 


now. 


“The hand of the reaper 
Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in glory. 
The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest, 
But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 


“Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 

How sound is thy slumber! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone and forever!” 


Wherever those boys are today, in busi- 
ness or in professions, he, their teacher, is 
the outstanding cause of their success. He 
was their guide in their studies during the 
formative period of early youth. With the 
passing years they will realize more fully 
what that teacher accomplished in_ his 
work with them. 

“As far back as my mind is able to recall 
the memory of early boyhood days, even 
looking back to that point, I see my teacher 
Archias standing over me and directing me 
in my studies,’ writes Cicero in the oration 
which he delivered in defense of Archias 
who asserted that he was a Roman citizen. 
It was only a slight return for benefits 
received for Cicero to defend Archias in 
his claims to Roman citizenship. In that 
oration, Cicero pays a lasting tribute to his 
old teacher Archias, who had aroused in him 
an appreciation of the value of literary 
studies. 


“You ask me, Gratius, why we take such 
delight in this man. It is because he provides 
us the means whereby the mind may be 
refreshed from forensic din, and whereby your 
ears worn out by wrangling may enjoy quiet.” 


“Quaeres a nobis, Grati, cur tanto opere hoc 
homine delectemur. Quia suppeditat nobis ubi 
et animus ex hoc forensi strepitu reficiatur, 
et aures convicio defessae conquiescant.” 

Archias had made Cicero feel that studies 
were a means to an end. 

“Let others be ashamed,” Cicero says, “if 
they have so hidden themselves in literature 
that they can bring nothing thereform for the 
common weal. Why should I be ashamed, I 
who confess that I have given myself wholly to 
these studies, I who have so lived during these 


‘years that neither literary leisure (otium) nor 
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pleasure not sleep has ever prevented me from 
meeting the needs of anyone.” 

In that same oration, Pro Archia, Cicero 
raises the following question: 

“Given native ability, or the training of 
the schools, if you could select only one, 
which would you prefer?” 

Cicero states that he would select every 
time native ability (ézgenium). The life of 
Abraham Lincoln may illustrate what 
Cicero meant. Here was a man without 
university training, who, by dint of hard 
work, brought out the native ability that 
was in him. When a committee, composed 
in part of scholars from English univer- 
sities, met to pass upon the best specimen 
of English literature, this committee unani- 
mously selected a passage from the writings 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

In an unselected group of students, it 
may be even in a night school group, the 
teacher usually finds a few students of great 
native ability. I well remember several such 
cases, one in particular. He is now a senior 
in a large eastern university, where he is on 
the crew and among the first in his class in 
scholarship. He came to me several years 
ago and stated that he could not enter the 
class in Cicero because of a conflict with 
Physics. This was an administrative prob- 
lem that was rather difficult to adjust. 
I told this young man that success in his 
studies would be vitiated without a thor- 
ough knowledge of fundamental principles 
of Latin, for he was taking a classical course. 
I asked him to meet me in Latin on Thurs- 
day evenings for two hours, for individual 
work. This was in January. We continued 
the work together until the middle of June. 
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He did his three years of Latin in less than 
two years, by attending the summer session, 
as well as by being present during the regu- 
lar session of the school year. He received a 
grade of 90 per cent in Latin III on the 
College Entrance Examination, given by 
the Board. In our work together I required 
him to write out on the blackboard numerous 
examinations. I had him place before me 
exercises that he had written out by himself 
in Latin Composition. I checked the errors 
and referred the paper and the errors to him 
again for further study without comment 
on my part at that time. The papers that I 
had checked, he returned with his own 
corrections at our next session. Errors still 
existing, I discussed with him. Every week 
we met for a session of two hours. During 
one hour of this period I required him to 
translate from the Latin text. No payment 
for extra work was given either by the 
student or by the school to the teacher. 
I was satisfied that he was winning out. 
I was a busy teacher that year, as I had 
fifty other boys in Latin. Further I was 
doing certain work in writing and study. 
That pupil caught the spirit of his teacher. 
He worked by himself as few students have 
done. I felt that by bringing up the question 
of payment in this particular case, I would 
destroy the give and take. It is the extra 
mile that wins. 

If, however, as Cicero has stated, to that 
remarkable native ability, the training of 
the schools is added, or the guidance of a 
real teacher, then something wonderful is 
accustomed to arise. 

“Atque idem contenda, cum ad naturam 
eximiam et illustrem accesserit ratio quaedam 
conformatiogue doctrinae, tum illud nescio 
quid praeclaram ac singulare solere existere.” 

The outstanding fact in Lincoln’s life is 
that he developed as he did, without an 
Archias to guide him. Possibly Lincoln owes 
much more to his mother than we generally 
recognize, as we shall point out later in this 
paper in a discussion of the influence of 
home in education, especially during the 
pre-school period. Lincoln was asked once 
what contributed most to his success. He 
replied, “All that I am or ever hope to be, I 
owe to my mother.” His mother was with 








him only during the first seven years of his 
life, but during those years she left a stamp 
upon him which the memory of a civil war 
could not erase. 

Cicero always regarded himself as a novus 
homo. He belonged to the order of the 
equites. He knew that he was not a Roman 
jurist in the strict sense of the term. What 
Cicero gained in literary ability, he gained 
by dint of hard work without any let up. 
In this respect he reminds us of Sir Walter 
Scott. When asked to rest, Sir Walter Scott 
replied, “There is no rest for Sir Walter 
except in the grave.” European prose as an 
instrument of thought is Cicero’s contribu- 
tion. He sought to do for the Roman 
republic, what he did for the republic of 
letters. He took over the Latin language in 
the rough and made it the medium of 
thought for a thousand years. As late as the 
time of the restoration, we find John Milton, 
the Latin Secretary of Oliver Cromwell. 

It will be interesting, therefore, to analyze 
the training Cicero received which enabled 
him to express-himself so well, and to make 
a definite contribution to civilization. Such 
an analysis will throw some light upon the 
position of the teacher today in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

Three factors entered into the education 
of Cicero, all of which added directly to his 
contribution to world civilization. They 
were: 

1. Early home training. 

2. Education at Rome. 

3. Foreign travel and study. 


Let us examine these critically, at least 
the first two, and ask ourselves in what 
respect these values may enter into the 
training of the teacher and of the student 
today. Cicero is selected because of his 
accomplishment, i.e., the teacher today 
seeks a contribution of some sort from every 
pupil. Education thus becomes a means of 
larger service, under expert guidance of the 
trained teacher. While there are a few who 
may succeed without such guidance, the 
majority feel the need of leadership. We are 
not all Lincolns. 

Much of Cicero’s success was due to the 
educational environment of the Roman 
home during the first seven years of his life. 
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‘he Roman home became an educational 
stitution second to none, during the five 
undred years of the national period of 
‘oman history, prior to the advent of 
‘reek influences which began to make 
emselves felt especially in education 
iring the first century before Christ. 
lommsen, in his history of Rome, states 
‘hat it was due to these educational values 
‘ the Roman homes on the small farms 
attered throughout Italy, during this 
itional period, where the objectives were 
the development of character and health, 
that enabled Rome to stand and not to fall 
at the time of world conquest, when the 
wealth of the world literally poured into 
Rome. In this home education, the influence 
of the father who worked with his son was 
felt. Cato the Elder, a type of the Roman 
of this early period, refused to allow his son 
to receive his education, so priceless an 
acquisition, at the hands of a Greek slave 
and teacher, for during that period which 
marked the beginning of Greek influence 
many Greek teachers, who were at Rome to 
instruct youth, were slaves. Cicero’s mother, 
Helvia, placed foremost the education of 
her sons, Marcus and Quintus, especially 
those first seven years that make up the 
formative period of boyhood. In this devel- 
opment of character and of health through 
the home, tone was given by certain spiritual 
values, reverentia, pietas, by the worship of 
the Lares and the Penates, local divinities 
of the home. To these qualities, which were 
stressed during this period, may be added 
virtus, Which means moral worth, dignitas, 
which may be translated a sense of worth, 
but which must not be confused with 
arrogance. The word implied that the 
Romans had a tradition that they must live 
up to. Other qualities were gravitas, which 
implies seriousness, a willingness to give a 
question careful consideration before taking 
action, pietas that refers especially to filia/ 
affection. 


During this period the work of the mother 
was second to none. Among no other people, 
in all ancient history, has woman been 
accorded such honor as in Ancient Rome. 
She occupied a seat in the afrium, in the very 
center of the house. She was not allowed to 


perform menial tasks. She superintended 
the work of the household and attended 
personally, as her most important duty, to 
the education of her children up to the age 
of seven years. Pre-school education to this 
extent was stressed in ancient Italy. Legally 
the mother was subject to the patria potestas. 
For all practical purposes, however, she was 
the equal of her husband, as expressed in the 
marriage formula, Udi tu Gaius, Ego Gaia. 
The Romans recognized the value of this 
training. In fact, this mutual cooperation 
of the father and the mother in the home 1n 
a common objective, makes the idea of 
home in its best aspects today a Roman 
contribution. Recently a statue was brought 
to light in excavations in the environs of 
Rome. No name appeared upon the pedestal 
of the statue. Simply two Latin words were 
inscribed, 
Matri Gracchorum. 

We may honor the Gracchi for what they 
did or tried to do, but in this inscription the 
Romans placed honor where honor was due. 
Cornelia, to whom reference is made in this 
inscription, was no other than the daughter 
of Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, recognized by many historians as the 
world’s greatest general. Yet in all her social 
life at Rome, Cornelia found the time to 
devote to the education of her two boys, 
Tiberius and Gaius, who were her jewels. 

In a cosmopolitan world, such as the 
Graeco-Roman world was at the time of 
Cicero, the education of the national period 
in itself was not sufficient to qualify the 
Roman to cope with international problems 
of world-wide significance. To the objectives 
of the national period, i.e., health, character, 
he added the training that was open to him 
at Rome and abroad. It was at Rome, 
especially, that Cicero gained additional 
qualities that fitted him for world citizen- 
ship. There Cicero attended the schools, 
where the objective was oratory or law. He 
cultivated a Latin style by translating from 
the Greek into the Latin. Aside from certain 
by-products, such as word-study, moral 
and social values, this exercise in the fin- 
ished translation of the Latin text, still 
remains one of the best methods known 
today for improving English style. A neat 
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translation of a selected passage of Latin 
into English calls for a constant selection 
and rejection of words to meet the needs of 
the particular passage. The Latin word res, 
for example, alone has fifty different mean- 
ings. It is for the pupil to select the right 
word to fit the passage in question. Addison, 
who has given to us the inimitable Roger 
de Coverly Papers, devoted most of his time 
while a student at Oxford University, to 
the study of the Latin poets. In this transla- 
tion of Latin into English, a teacher of Latin 
knows what a finished translation is or 
ought to be. It is toward this known ob- 
jective, as it appears in the original Latin 
text, that the student works. When the 
pupil writes an English theme, excellent as 
this method is in the cultivation of style, 
the only evidence that the teacher possesses 
of what the student has in mind, is what the 
student has written. The teacher does not 
know, nor has he any means of finding out 
that what the student has written exactly 
expresses what he really thinks.! In the 
translation of the Latin text as an exercise 
for the improvement of English style, the 
case is different. The teacher knows from 
the Latin text what the pupil is trying to 
express! As a teacher he is capable of 
guiding the pupil in that expression. It was 
this kind of translation from Greek into 
Latin of selected passages of Greek litera- 
ture that helped Cicero in the cultivation 
of a Latin style and which made possible 
Ciciero’s great contribution to civilization, 
i.e., European prose as an instrument of 
thought. The small number of those who 
take up the study of Latin for professional 
purposes, who plan to become lawyers, 
ministers, teachers, physicians, does not 
account for the great number that study 
Latin. In fact the number of pupils taking 
Latin today is greater than the combined 
number of pupils who are taking Modern 
Languages. 

At Rome Cicero placed himself under the 
guidance of Scaevola the Augur,; a Roman 
jurist. The work of the Roman jurist in- 
cluded: 

Cavere, to advise clients. 

Scribere, to write on legal topics. 


Iudicare, to pass judgment on cases that 
come up for judicial action. 

Instruere, to guide the Roman youth who 
placed themselves under his care and who 
were looking forward to law as a profession. 

Instituere, to offer formal instruction (a 
later development). 

It was essentially learning by doing and 
by observation, exactly the type of work 
taken up by students of law during the last 
century, prior to the appearance of the law 
schools. These students prepared for the 
bar examinations by working in a law office. 
Cicero followed up this practical work with 
the Roman jurist (¢irocinium fori) by a 
period of military service (tirocinium mili- 
tiae). The great Roman orator owed much 
to his native ability, to hard work, to the 
influence of his home on the small farm at 
Arpinum, an educational institution of 
early Roman education. He owed much to 
Graeco-Roman training, especially to his 
teachers, rather his -guides, in the great 
adventure in education, to Scaevola the 
Augur and to Archias, his teachers. 

Education thus becomes a vital factor in 
determining the course either of an indi- 
vidual or of a nation. In this guidance the 
teacher occupies a strategic position. The 
education may be limited; but it brings 
results. In Ancient Sparta we meet with 
such a limited course in education, where 
the objectives were simply physical educa- 
tion. The state was everything, the indi- 
vidual was nothing. Gold was not in circu- 
lation, for the Spartans had no use for 
luxuries. They had no walls around their 
cities. Reading was not taught. Age was 
respected. An aged man who was wandering 
around the Greek theatre in Athens in vain 
trying to find a seat, happened to come near 
the place where the Spartan legation was 
seated. That legation, to its credit, rose in a 
body and gave the aged man a seat. The 
audience applauded the gracious act of the 
legation from Sparta. In terse, laconic 
sentence, one of the Spartan ambassadors 
said, ‘““The Athenians know what is right, 
the Spartans do it.” The best enconium of 
what Sparta did or failed to do is found in 
the Greek inscription recorded by the Greek 


1. Principles of Secondary Education, Alexander Inglis, Chap. xiii, p. 447. 
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historian Herodotus, where he describes the 
exploits of Leonidas at Thermopylae: 


“Go, stranger, tell the Spartans that here 
we lie in obedience to her commands.” 

The teacher today, in his work of guid- 
ance, cannot ignore this contribution of 
\ncient Sparta, i.e., physical health. If he 
does, he will find the percentage of youth 
still higher who have been rejected because 
they are physically unfit. The teacher him- 
self must be Spartan to this extent: he must 
keep himself physically fit. 

To this contribution of Ancient Sparta, 
Athens added intellectual development. 
The Athenians made a god of cleanliness. 
In as pure a democracy as the world has 
seen, the Athenians harmonized the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral training, by 
employing a narrow curriculum, it is true, 
but with results that surprise us today. A 
former superintendent of schools of the city 
of Chicago spent the winter in Athens with 
the sole purpose of studying this curriculum 
in an Athenian environment. At Athens the 
best interests of the state were served by 
meeting the interests of the individual. 
The major interests of the average Athenian 
were citizenship and the drama. The major 
interest today is business. Ordinarily the 
citizen today, as business is organized, does 
not have the time for these interests to the 
same extent that the Athenian did. With the 
Athenian, however, the items of food and 
dress were not stressed as they are today. 
His diet was simple and his dress plain. 
The Athenian has the time and money, 
therefore, to follow his major interests. 
Further, every Athenian was called upon 
sooner or later by lot to occupy a position 
of responsibility in the government of 
Athens. If he failed to do the work well he 
was banished and his property was taken 
from him. The tragedy of Greek life was 
their intense individualism. While this had 
a definite advantage, it ended in the destruc- 
tion of Greece, for the Greek city-states 
were forever fighting among themselves. 

Rome took over the education of the 
Athenians, transformed it, added to it the 
education of the Roman national period, 
without losing the educational values of 
that national period. Rome had a gift for 
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organization. She gave to the world law, or 
rather a scientific method of the formula- 
tion of law, the work primarily of the 
Roman jurists, but made possible only by 
the stern character of the Roman people 
who seemed to possess an innate sense of 
what was right (ius). In this development 
of a scientific method of the formulation of 
law, the Roman jurists attempted 


a. to meet the needs of clients in specific 
cases. 

4. in view of all the facts of the case. 

c. with the application of common sense. 

d.in the light of well-established pre- 
cedents. 


To employ a paradox, Roman law was 
ever static, yet ever changing. A case is 
cited in the Digest of Justinian that may 
serve to illustrate this point. There was at 
Rome a Greek teacher who was also a 
cobbler. Among his pupils was a free born 
Roman youth who was not getting his 
lessons. Thereupon the teacher struck the 
boy in the eye with a last. The father of the 
boy sought to recover for loss received. The 
Roman jurist Julianus ruled that there 
could be no recovery, because the teacher 
had thrown the last not with the intention 
of injuring the boy, but for the purpose of 
educating the boy. Scaevola the Augur, 
Cicero’s teacher, was a Roman_ jurist. 
Papinian (A.D. 212) was a Roman jurist 
who ranks as one of the greatest legal minds 
of all time. 

In this estimate of the qualities that 
necessarily enter into the make-up of the 
successful teacher, due weight must be given 
to the contribution of Christianity. The 
testimony of the Romans themselves in 
regard to the Christians is significant: ““How 
they love one another!” This implies a 
sympathetic appreciation of the student 


from his point of view, the infinite value of 


the human soul, whatever the outward 
circumstances may be. Christianity entered 
the Roman world through the open door, 
along the roads over which Roman legions 
tramped. 

Today the teacher must harmonize the 
Sparton ideal of health or physical fitness, 
the Athenian ideal of intellectual ability, 
the Roman ideal of cooperation through the 
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development of a scientific method of the 
formulation of law, the Christian ideal: 
“How they love one another!” with his own 
personal contribution, if no more than a 
contribution of the sense of humor, without 
which, with the average pupil, teaching 
becomes too tense. These qualities form the 
keystone of the arch of education. Let us 
state what we mean by illustrations or by 
the citation of cases from experience. 

In one of the cities of Europe, command- 
ing a view of a street which is recognized as 
the most beautiful street in all Europe, 
stands a half-finished monument. It is known 
as the Pride and Poverty of that city. A 
teacher today, who leaves out any one of 
these qualities, which make up the contri- 
bution of history to the work of the teacher, 
is like an unfinished monument. 

How many teachers today are satisfied 
with half-finished structures! Brothers in 
Phi Delta Kappa, an organization conse- 
crated to service through ‘education, are in 
a position to do constructive work. Those 
who wear the service key can certainly give 
something from their own experience, culled 
in the sunshine and in the shadow of the 
years of service, through joy and through 
sorrow, that may be of help to those who are 
just starting out. Let us go back over the 


years and again be with Archias and with 


Scaevola, and learn what we may do, what 
we can do, what we will do. As members of 
Phi Delta Kappa, we are pledged to world 
betterment through education. I hope that 
other brothers will accept the challenge and 
write to us in an informal way out of the 
richness of their own experiences. For after 
all it is the experience that the teacher has 
had that holds the interest. Several years 
ago I made the trip to the summit of Mt. 
Shasta, at the juncture of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains and the Coast Range in Northern 
California. Stand at sun-set in the valley 
and watch the changing colors on Mt. 
Shasta! The brightness of the eternal snows 
of Mt. Shasta gradually turns toa dull grey. 
There the mountain stands in all its gran- 
deur in the silence of the night. Or still 
better, climb to the snow line, then gradu- 
ally pass on to the summit! To the north is 


1. Alexander the Great, by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, p. 1. 
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Oregon. Westward, beyond the Trinity 
Range, is the distant Pacific. To the south, 
the Sacramento river rushes a full-grown 
river from the side of Mt. Shasta, fed by 
the melting snows of the mountain, and then 
disappears in the distance against the dark 
background of the California pine. It is 
possible from some mountain of human 
experience to get a historical view, that will 
give to us first-hand information in regard 
to our profession, by case citations, espe- 
cially from those brothers in Phi Delta 
Kappa who wear the service key. We want 
to hear of their experience as teachers, of 
their work in education. We may travel over 
different routes, for every one has his own 
road, suggestive of his own individuality, 
but all roads lead to Rome, the common 
objective. Let us sit for a little while at the 
Scaean gates, with Priam and Helen and 
the Elders of Troy, and listen to Helen’s 
description of the Greek warriors whom she 
once knew and loved. “Yonder is Agamem- 
non,” writes Homer, “in both respects a 
good man and a brave warrior,” a quotation 
from the Iliad that became the motto verse 
of Alexander the Great, of whom the former 
president of the State University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, writes 
as follows:! ‘Next to the Carpenter of 
Nazareth, the greatest name in history is 
the name of Alexander the Great.” Let us 
do as that great leader did, start out with 
hope, ignore the advice, if need be, of an 
Aristotle, who urged Alexander to maintain 
the distinction between Greek and _bar- 
barian and to keep alive the city-state form 
of government. Let us be constructive as 
was Alexander in his attempt to bring 
together in one great universal empire the 
nations of the world in mutual understand- 
ing, under the influence of Greek culture. 


In this welding process in the develop- 
ment of the modern teacher, scholarship is 
necessary, represented by honors gained in 
a specific field of study, by membership in 
Phi Delta Kappa, by winning the service 
key. This calls for graduate study. The 
earlier the student begins the subject he 
proposes to teach the better. What the 
medical school is to the physician, what the 
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aw school is to the lawyer, what the theo- 
logical school is to the minister, the school 
f education is to the teacher, in training 
him for professional service. In this study 
Phi Delta Kappa occupies a large place. 
its membership is made up of those who 
have shown marked ability in scholarship 
ind who give promise of real and lasting 
success in the profession of teaching. Mem- 
bership brings together brothers in the 
common cause of education, world better- 
ment through education. Mutual comrade- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa is an inspiration 
per se in a common undertaking. 


The real test comes to the teacher in the 
classroom. I had the good fortune to receive 
an appointment as Professor of Classical 
languages and Literature at a western 
college on the Pacific Coast. The fragrance 
of the roses of that western state still lingers 
with me, and the memory of those years of 
teaching grows dearer with the passing years. 
It is not solely in the classroom, however, 
that the teacher must be alert. Students of 
their own accord come to the teacher for 
advice. “I would enjoy teaching,” said one 
of the students, “but I cannot afford to 
teach. I plan to raise wheat in a section of 
this country, in the Pacific Northwest, 
which is noted for the quality of its wheat.” 

It is helpful if a teacher will supplement 
a period of teaching by further study or by 
a year’s travel. It gives him a new point of 
view, a new hold on life, and greatly en- 
riches his work with the students. I was 
most fortunate in receiving an appointment 
at Cambridge University, England, where I 
had the opportunity of securing first-hand 
information in regard to the English tutorial 
system which is being introduced extensively 
into this country in modified form. I was 
impressed with the English idea of thor- 
oughness in education. Quality in work 
rather than quantity of work was stressed. 
The relations with my tutor, a teacher of 
middle age, a man among men, a clergyman 
and scholar, were most happy. He sought 
to guide me in my studies and exercise a 
general supervision over all my _ extra- 
curriculum activities. The lectures given 
by the different professors at the various 
colleges were finished products, especially 
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the lectures of the late Professor Gwatkin, 
Reguis Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at Emmanual College, where I was enrolled 
as a student. Among other reasons he 
accounted for the fall of Rome as follows: 


1. The rotten system of taxation ground 
out of existence the middle class in the 
Roman empire. 

2. Rome never recovered from the wars 


with Hannibal. 


Professor Gwatkin stated that he used the 
word rotten in the good old English sense. 
He held the view that the moral condition 
of the Roman world on the whole was sound. 
I joined the cross country team and took 
runs along the Cam and through the fields. 
One young man from Harrow, with whom I 
used to make coffee after dinner in hall, 
said that he was going out to India as a civil 
judge. This was before the war. Seventy 
per cent of those college boys, with many of 
whom I used to run, was used up as officer 
material in the world war. They went forth 
in service, some of the best lads that Eng- 
land could offer. 

This appointment abroad I followed by a 
teaching experience of ten years at a large 
and century-old secondary school in one of 
our east central states, where I was teacher 
of Latin, tutor of the school, and coach in 
cross-country running. My work at this 
school was greatly enriched by residence at 
Cambridge University, England, for I 
introduced, in my own work at least, in a 
modified form, the English tutorial system. 
The teaching of Latin occupied a large place. 
Successful work in teaching, however, al- 
ways calls for a diagnosis of the situation. 
In this the teacher is helped, provided he 
approaches his teaching with the idea of 
working with the student rather than for 
the student. In a group of five hundred boys, 
I found that a wholesome interest on the 
part of the teacher in athletics was neces- 
sary. I ran with a group of boys on their 
cross-country team. I coached them in 
their running and I was present with them 
at their training table. The school could 
make rules in regard to the question of 
smoking cigarettes. The most effective way, 
however, of enforcing such a rule was to 

(Continued on page 54) 
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HI DELTA KAPPA Education Fra- 
ternity, organized as a National 
Fraternity on March 1, 1910, incorpo- 
rated in the State of Indiana on March 16, 
1911, has entered upon the twenty-second 
fiscal year of its existence. For many years 
the fraternity struggled to maintain financial 
independence and did maintain such inde- 
pendence largely because of the sacrifice of 
those who assumed the responsibilities of the 
national offices to which they were elected. 
Insufficient clerical assistance, budgets re- 
duced to minimum essentials, rigid economy 
all along the line, and occasional assess- 
ments upon the chapters for additional 
funds to meet running expenses — these 
were the experiences in the earlier years of 
the fraternity. Not until the sixteenth 
fiscal year, as a result of the constructive 
activities of the Tenth National Council and 
as a result of the continuous constructive 
activities of the Executive Committee, did 
the fraternity begin to assert its inde- 
pendence of such handicaps. 
The Eleventh National Council, 1925, 
took further steps toward improvement of 
the national organization and assumed 
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larger financial obligations than had seemed 
wise only two years before. It remained for 
the Twelfth National Council, 1927, to pass 
legislation providing national office head- 
quarters and the employment of an Execu- 
tive Secretary as a full-time national officer. 
The Council of 1929 gave hearty endorse- 
ment of the action of the Council of 1927 and 
proceeded to provide for further improve- 
ment of the physical equipment of the na- 
tional office. Not content with advancement 
of the national budget for internal develop- 
ment, the Council then provided a Phi Delta 
Kappa Fellowship and a Phi Delta Kappa 
Scholarship at an expense of more than 


$3,000.00. 


With each advancing step and with each 
increase in the expense of operating the 
national office the income of the fraternity 
has more than kept pace. A surplus of ap- 
proximately $18,000.00 has been accumu- 
lated since the beginning of the fifteenth 
fiscal year. The margin of surplus for each 
year has been comparatively small, however, 
and it does not represent excessive collec- 
tions from the membership. An additional 
fee of 50c per year was added to the national 
membership fee beginning with the twenty- 
first fiscal year. This was an essential in- 
crease to provide for the expanded program 
of the fraternity. In spite of the increase the 
fraternity has been able to maintain ap- 
proximately 70% of its membership in good 
standing. This would seem to be ample 
evidence of the willingness of the member- 
ship to support the present program of the 
organization. It is much to be desired that 
the income of each year be safely above the 
expenditures for the year as by that means 
the fraternity may better maintain its self- 
respect as an organization and credit among 
those with whom it has business relations. 

The latest venture of the fraternity is the 
preparation of a National Directory of 
Phi Delta Kappa membership. This is now 
under way and gives promise of realization 
in the very near future. This venture, how- 
ever is to be financed without cost to the 
fraternity. Direct-mail solicitation of in- 
formation for the directory is under way and 
a worker is on the job to assemble the data. 


P.M.C. 
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Geographic Distribution of Phi Delta Kappa 
Membership 


HE following distribution of member- 

ship according to residence is a dis- 

tribution as of May 31, 1930, of the 
membership in good standing on that date. 
Members in arrears and those whose names 
were withdrawn from the mailing list be- 
cause of faulty address, are not accounted 
for by this distribution. It was the plan of 
the editor to present a map showing the 
distribution by states, but such a map has 
certain limitations and in view of the con- 
stant shifting of membership would have 
little value in the course of a short time. 
We present the table as a more satisfactory, 
and perhaps more useful body of data. 


It is a regrettable fact that the remaining 
one hundred and fifty members in good 
standing do not have a correct address on 
file and that three thousand five hundred 
and fifty additional members now on our 
chapter rolls have not been able to maiu- 
tain a record of good standing. While the 
fraternity is justifiably proud of its record 
of approximately seventy per cent in good 
standing, it is also much concerned about 
that part of its membership whose records 


are in arrears or who have become nominal 
members. 

We believe that a large percentage of the 
three thousand five hundred and fifty men- 
tioned above are in their present fraternity 
status merely through neglect to notify the 
chapter and the national office of their 
changing addresses and in many other 
instances through failure to receive due 
notice of their obligations to the fraternity. 
The membership fee is a very nominal one 
and it is difficult to believe that the fee 
is of itself a reason for the thirty per cent 
of our membership in arrears. 

Two provisions have been made whereby 
members may avoid the annoyance of the 
yearly fee. The first is life membership and 
the second is membership at large. Both 
were discussed in detail in the June issue of 
the magazine. It is also the plan of the 
national office to have a more intensive 
campaign during the twenty-second fiscal 
year for the reinstatement of the member- 
ship now in arrears. If you happen to know 
of any members in this class, urge them to 
get in touch with their chapter or the 
national office regarding their reinstatement. 
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An Accounting of Progress and Attendance 
of Rural School Children in Delaware. Her- 
mann Cooper. Published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 

This investigation reports the results 
secured from an analysis of the eight-year 
individual attendance and progress cumu- 
lative records of the 1915 entrants into 
grade one of the rural and village schools of 
the state of Delaware. Indices of progress 
were used as the basis of all progress com- 
putations. The study attempts to answer 
whether poor attendance is the cause of 
slow progress or slow progress the cause of 
poor attendance. In accordance with the 
intent of the study an attempt is made to 
discover the following facts: The cumulative 
effect of non-attendance on school progress, 
the amount of non-progress assigned by the 
teacher to non-attendance, the grade re- 
sponsible for non-progress, the effect of the 
type of school on progress and attendance, 
the effect of pupil’s age at entrance on 
progress and attendance, the cumulative 
effect of the different causes of absence as 
far as they could be ascertained on indi- 
vidual pupils. 

Chapter I discusses the state educational 
organization in Delaware prior to and dur- 
ing the period covered by the investigation, 
the contributions of Service Citizens of 
Delaware from 1919 to 1927, and the find- 
ings of authors who have completed prog- 
ress and attendance studies during the past 
twenty-five years. 

Chapter IT discusses the pupil loss to the 
state of Delaware from 1915 to 1923. 

Chapter III presents the progress prob- 
lem, Chapter IV the attendance problem 
and Chapter V the non-attendance problem 
in rural schools. 

In Chapter VI the author recommends 
certain changes in state educational policy 
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that he believes will greatly alleviate 
progress and attendance conditions common 
to the public schools of the state of Dela- 
ware. 

A selected and annotated bibliography 
closes the investigation. 

The study assembles a most unique and 
complete body of facts for all educators 
interested in the attendance and progress 


administration of rural schools. 
HERMANN Cooper. 


Studying the Major Subjects. C. C. Craw- 
ford. Published by C. C. Crawford, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
1930. 

This new book is presented as a companion 
volume to The Technique of Study, which 
was published by the Houghton-Miflin 
Company in 1928. 

The two are alike in that both are in- 
tended as text-books for courses in how to 
study given to high School students and to 
college freshmen. 

The new volume differs from the previous 
one in that it deals with how to study 
specific subjects, whereas the previous book 
treated general problems of study such as 
note-taking, using the library, preparing 
papers, etc. 

Eleven different school subjects are treat- 
ed, each in a separate chapter. They are 
composition, literature, foreign languages, 
mathematics, physics and chemistry, biol- 
ogy, history, other social studies, practical 
arts, physical education and health, and 
fine arts. 

The material in the volume was assembled 
by a job analysis method of research. The 
first step was to locate the difficulties in- 
volved in studying each subject. These were 
grouped and classified until there were about 
a dozen main ones for each subject. Then 
followed the collection of solutions for each 
of these difficulties. Methods were obtained 
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‘rom a large number of students and teach- 
‘rs. These were evaluated by the exercise 
f the author’s judgment and presented in 
text-book form along with exercises and 
assignments. 

The writer believes that this book will 
be especially useful in orientation courses 
because it not only gives orientation and 
perspective as regards the various fields of 
knowledge, but it also vives practical help 
and guidance as to methods of attacking 
those fields. C. C. Crawrorp. 


Learning a New Language. C. C. Craw- 
ford and Edna M. Leitzell. Published by 
C. C. Crawford, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1930. 

This is a how-to-study book dealing 
especially with the foreign languages. Ex- 
perience has shown that languages offer 
more than average difficulty to students in 
high school and college, and that there is 
need for more definite guidance as to aims 
and methods in their study. 

The book is addressed to students rather 
than to teachers. An effort has been made 
to give practical help directly to the stu- 
dents themselves, rather than to depend 
entirely upon teachers to pass study helps 
along to those in their classes. 

At the same time, however, the writers 
believe that the book will be of value to 
teachers, because every suggestion on how 
to study is to a large extent an implied sug- 
gestion on how to teach. It will be easier for 
teachers to get help from a book written to 
students than it will for students to derive 
benefit from one that is written strictly for 
teachers. 

Although the writers favor the direct 
method, they have taken account of the 


fact that the student in a language class is 


not always at liberty to choose whether he 
will employ the direct method in his learn- 
ing. Suggestions are presented, therefore, 
by which the student can make the most 
of any method which the teacher wishes to 
employ. 

There are chapters on aims and values, 
thinking in the language, learning vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, speaking, listening, 
reading, translation, and leafning grammar. 
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There is a chapter on the special problems 
involved in Latin study, and a chapter on 
language games and club activities. 

C. C. Crawrorp. 


Educational Measurement in High School. 
C. W. Odell. Published by the Century 
Company, New York City, 1930. 

The production of new tests intended for 
use in the high school field has been so rapid 
within the past few years that the existing 
texts devoted to this particular phase of 
educational measurement, although excel- 
lent in many respects, can scarcely be called 
up-to-date. The writer of the book named 
above has endeavored to remedy this situa- 
tion for the immediate future by preparing 
a book dealing with measurement in high 
school that is up-to-date in so far as new 
tests are concerned to the spring of 1930. 

Following an introductory chapter, which 
defines and explains a number of terms 
commonly used in educational measurement, 
another chapter giving a sketch of the 
history of the movement, and a ‘third dealing 
with the criteria for the selection of tests, 
are a series of chapters devoted to measure- 
ment in the various high school subjects 
and also along other lines of interest to high 
school teachers. In these chapters a rather 
liberal number of tests are described, and 
considerable critical data concerning them 
given. Later chapters deal with such topics 
as the use of tests for diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, for promotion and classification, for 
educational and vocational guidance, teacher- 
made examinations, assigning marks, and 
statistical and graphic methods employed in 
connection with handling test scores. 

The writer has endeavored to make the 
volume easy enough that beginners in the 
field of measurement can read it under- 
standingly, but at the same time to include 
in it enough critical material and enough 
references to other published material— 
there are over one thousand references in 
all—that it will be of some value to more 
advanced students in the field also. The 
index is unusually complete. 


C. W. ODELL. 


Teachers College Finance. George Willard 
Frasier and Frederick Lamson Whitney. 
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Published by Colorado State Teachers in teachers college finance. Part Two (six 
College as Colorado Teachers College Edu- chapters) gives concrete and detailed illus- 
cation Series, Number 10, 1930. 420 pages, tration of the actual operation of teachers 
90 tables, 45 figures. college finance in Colorado State Teachers 
This college text-book attempts to take College. The topics are ““The Finance Prob- 
“rather well established principles of finance lem in a Teachers College,” ‘Obtaining 
administration, developed in the public Funds,” “Budget Procedures, ‘Purchasing 
school field, and to apply them to fiscal and Paying,” “Keeping Accounts,” and 
problems found in the management of ‘Making Reports.” 
teacher-training activities in the teachers Each chapter is carefully summarized ; 
college.” and includes a number of “Research ) 
Part One deals in eleven chapters with Practicums” to stimulate the thinking of | 
basic principles and general practices under advanced students about finance. It is the 
such captions as policy making, organiza- aim to make the book authoritative, in- 
tion and control, income cost, salary fixing, clusive and teachable. 
accounts and reports, budgets, and research FRASIER AND WHITNEY. 
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ii HE twenty-first fiscal year of the date for its own guidance and for such use as 
i fraternity ended on May 31, 1930. members of the fraternity might care to 
f The national office tabulated the make of them. The record, as a whole, is 





vital statistics of the fraternity as of that one of which the fraternity may well be 
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Initiates by Chapters and by Months, Twenty-First Fiscal Year : 
| June 1, 1929, to May 31, 1930 











































































CHAPTERS | 21st Year | 20th Year | 19th Year 
7 | 8 | 9 10 11 12 1 2 3 4 5 Total Total Total 
F Aigha....-...-. 7 0 0 0 4 0 0} 0 5 2 0 18 26 34 . 
i. wins 0 32 0 0 0 15 7 0 | 0 26 0 80 77 88 
Gamma......--- 23 | 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 7 0 0 38 38 24 
Delta__-_- . oo ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 0 0 28 25 34 
OS Sa St. 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 25 32 17 
ase. | 7 | 25 0 0 4 0 0 0 6 0 4 46 50 39 
oi Eta.- af 324 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 31 35 38 
: Theta_.-- 11 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 6 28 22 30 
; SSMS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 10 0 18 17 36 
f Kappa- .- = | 14 8 0 0 5 0 + 0 0 6 0 37 39 37 
i Lambda. 4 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 10 0 0 32 27 28 
p ee - 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 19 19 15 
US cetcbsnwes / 10 | 8 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 23 23 %6 
ig ce dianicnss 4] 0 0 0 5 0 7 0 0 5 0 21 15 16 ; 
t Omicron-.------ a ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 0 28 21 33 
§ ei 25 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 5 0 0 33 35 7 
OR | Oo 1¢ 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 20 0 49 69 70 
Sigma.........--| 0 | 10 | 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 6 24 58 27 p 
 nemon | oO | 0 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 4Q 0 15 17 20 
Upsilon - - ---- 0 ei. @ 0 0 1 1 0 q 0 0 6 19 16 
ee ,> 20 0 0 11 0 0 0 7 0 0 38 33 %6 
ot aaa | 21 +.) itueedeed 4 cr . 21 of 5s 38 82 36 
- Ss 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 10 0 23 15 23 
ie Omega_-.-------| 14 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 56 37 
iF Alpha-Alpha.__._| 21 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 30 46 47 
rs Alpha-Beta____..| 2 2] Oo 0 0 0 0 3 6 0 0 13 9 17 
: Alpha-Gamma_- - -| 3 Oe 0 6 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 12 13 17 
Alpha-Delta_..._| 18 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 3 25 26 35 
i Alpha-Epsilon....| 0 | 14 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 | 10 0 33 56 39 
B Alpha-Zeta......| 0 | 5 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 0 7 18 20 21 
fi Aipha-Eta.......| 0 | 0 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 6 0 12 11 13 
: Alpha-Theta.....| 10 | 0 0 0 0 0 a HE 11 0 0 28 14 18 
: Alpha-lota... __- 13. | o| Oo 0 0 0 0 | 10 0 0 0 23 27 3 
Alpha-Kappa.-..; 8 | 2 | 0 0 2 0 0 0 17 0 4 33 30 40 
4 Alpha-Lambda_-__| 0 0 | 0 0 2 0 +t 0 0 4 0 10 15 13 
y Alpha-Mu._--_- 16 6 | @ 0 0 19 0 0 4 0 0 39 31 38 
Alpha-Nu- ----- 13 a 0 0 + 0 0 0 6 0 31 36 _15 
y Alpha-Xi___-_-- 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 17 0 17 
a4 —— _— —_ _—_— -_— -__— _ _— _—_— _—— eae 
L Totat...-.-| 333 | 164 | 0 6 49 89 48 30 | 135 | 133 | 49 1036 1184 1113 
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proud although it does not yet represent 
the best of which we are capable. 


Nearly half of the initiations of the year 
were during the months of July and August 
although four chapters had no initiation 
during the summer months. Sixteen chap- 
ters initiated more than half of their initiates 
for the year during the summer months and 
one chapter had its only initiation of the 
year in July. It is evident that the fraternity 
must give particular attention to its summer 
program. This is especially true since most 
of the summer initiates do not remain for 
the regular school year. 


The increase in membership during the 
twenty-first fiscal year was less than in any 
since the seventeenth. This is a strange fact 
and one which provokes us to study the 
problem somewhat further. 


The total membership of the fraternity 
on May 31, 1930, exclusive of members de- 
ceased, members dropped, and duplicates by 
transfer, was 11,315. Of this number 7,768, 


nearly 70%, were in good standing for the 
year. On the first day of the twenty-second 
fiscal year, June 1, 1930, the number in 
good standing was reduced to 4,690, a little 
more than 41%. During the course of the 
year the percentage of the membership in 
good standing will again approach the 70% 
level but in the meantime the delinquent 
members will have been out of touch with 
the fraternity. 

Two chapters had less than 47% of their 
members in good standing for the last year. 
Nine chapters collected membership fees 
from less than 60% of their membership. 
Nineteen chapters collected more than 70% 
of the fees to which they were entitled and 
ten of these collected from more than 80% 
of their membership. Chapters in the first 
group of nine will do well to study their 
problem carefully. The ten chapters which 
have such an excellent record should be 
alert to maintain their splendid showing 
and to conserve every point of loyalty which 
has been developed among their members. 


Membership Standing By Chapters, May 31, 1930 









































| ' 
Good Standing | Arrears | 
CHAPTERS | Total | Present |————-——__| % G. S. 
| Enroll. | Enroll. | 21 22 21st. 20 21 22 Nom. | Trans. | Dead | Drop’d 
Aighe St". 589 534 280 | 166 | 52.4 20 22 | 114 212 37 | le | 2 
2 1156 987 | 696 | 442 70.5 32 oo | 34 1 2D 125 28 l¢ 
Gamma a 365 | Zor 155 64.9 10 | 20 | 82 | 98 24 14 | 4 
Delen.. <<. 2.5 ie 454 277, | «125 61 > - Be 5.ae oT Me 18 12 6 
Epsilon. - --| 481 426 272 | 169 «| 63.8 15 25 | 103 | 114 37 aS 
Zeta ee 460 | 385 | 77.8 19 Fe ee Fey 66 17 | 
ee ----| Sol | «455 i ae ee: 21 29 | 227 143 | 30 10 6 
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Reminiscences and Experiences 
(Continued from page 47) 
interest the boys in athletics or in some 
worthwhile work. There was a possibility 
of the student’s smoking in due time, when 
he had gained his growth. In the present 
situation, however, it was more important 
to win the school letter and later the college 
letter in track. No coach has endorsed 
smoking for the young athiete, who is 
training for an important athletic event. 

In questions of discipline I followed a 
system of counseling. Black marks, deten- 
tion, various forms of punishment, did not 
bring the results I desired. One boy had 
acquired an inordinate craving for cigarettes. 
I talked with him as he told me his life story. 
His father died when he was a mere child. 
His mother had a great many social inter- 
ests, but had very little time to spend with 
her son. Quite early he had formed the habit 
of smoking. He had no one to guide him 
during those early pre-school years, for the 
idea of home, which in its best aspects is a 
Roman contribution, he had never known. 
He told me that he would receive a large 
fortune from his father when he came of 
age and he implied that that would adjust 
matters. Statistics have shown that thirty- 
three per cent of the ailments of children 
who enter the school grades today could 
have been adjusted by wise supervision at 
home during pre-school years. Such guid- 
ance is needed not only in the home of the 
poor and needy in worldy goods, but in 
homes of wealth. In going over the case with 
this boy, I stressed athletics. I discussed the 
question of relative values, seeking to place 
first things first. I did not forbid smoking. 
I simply told the boy that he could smoke 
later, when he had reached maturity, but 
not just now, for there were objectives of 
much greater importance. His statement 
to me “I never have had anyone talk to me 
as you have talked,”’ showed that he appre- 
ciated what we mutually were trying to 
accomplish. 

The citation of another case may -serve 
to illustrate the attitude of the teacher in 
dealing with pupils. A boy came to us from 
a southern city from which there were 
fourteen other boys who were attending 





school. After a short time the boy disap- 
peared. No one seemed to know where he 
had gone. Two weeks later I met him again 
at the school. I asked him where he had 
been. In his own frank way, he said that he 
had been at home in the south to see his 
mother, who had provided him with a re- 
turn ticket. A matter of a thousand miles 
was nothing to him under those circum- 
stances. He wanted to be with his mother 
and he saw her. The Headmaster of the 
school remarked in regard to the case: “I 
would give very little for a boy who has not 
been homesick at some time.” 


Another case concerned a boy who was 
not doing very well in school. He did not 
seem to have the right attitude. He took no 
interest in his studies. In my report in 
regard to the case, I stated that in my 
judgment vigorous out-of-door life was best 
for the boy. His father, a man of great busi- 
ness interests, was quick to grasp the situ- 
ation. The boy was given that sort of work. 
Today he is a respected citizen in a home 
of his own, actively engaged in out-door 
work. It is not enough for an instructor to 
teach his subject, Latin, or whatever his 
special subject may be. The teacher must 
be a skilled practitioner. I know of no pro- 
fession that carries with it greater responsi- 
bilities than the profession of teaching. The 
teacher of today is the clergyman of yester- 
day. For reasons evidenced by these case 
studies, the preparation of the real teacher 
must be more than simple mastery of a 
subject or of technique. The teacher stands 
at the parting of the ways. He must be a 
man among men. It is the purpose of this 
article to point out by case citations one 
way in which these qualities may be secured. 
Modern education cannot be standardized 
as can modern industry. Every case in 
dealing with students is different. The 
teacher seeks to adjust the work to the 
needs and to the capacities of the indi- 
vidual pupil. 

Another case may be cited to stress the 
value of cultivating a point of view. He was 
one of my boys, so strong, with such eager- 
ness to take the opposite point of view. His 
mother called upon me for she wanted to 
know how it was that I could influence her 
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hoy. He was just the kind of a boy that had 
. him the making of a man. Together we 
cultivated a fondness for mountain climb- 
ig. It became with him a passion. We went 
Up mountains in winter when it was forty 
grees below zero. We tried to start for the 
summit in a blizzard, for we were certain 
iat by the time we reached the summit, 
isually a trip of three days, it would clear 
‘+ and we would have a bright, cold day 
1 the summit. We made a scientific study 
f mountain climbing. This kind of out-door 
life was just what the boy needed to supple- 
ment his life in school and college. He’ won 
his college letters in crew and in foot ball, 
he did well in his studies and rose to the 
rank of Major in the Flying Corps during 
the world war. His father remarked sig- 
nificantly, “I have no fear for my boy, as 
long as he is so fond of the out-of-doors.” 


In one of the sermons on Sunday, the 
speaker selected the following text: “For 
this cause sent I thee to Crete.” Titus, who 
had been sent to Crete, had written a letter 
to Paul the Apostle in which he complained 
of the unbearable conditions which he found 
in that island. He asked to be transferred 
to a more promising field. Paul sent back 
word that for this cause he had set Titus 
to Crete. In that island was a special oppor- 
tunity for Titus. He could, if he would, 
transform Crete. Through joy and through 
sorrow of a teacher’s life, sooner or later we 
reach our Cretes. Shall we seek a more 
desirable place or by the power that is 
within us transform our respective Cretes 
into places that are worthwhile to inhabit, 
whether these Cretes are on some distant 
shore, beyond the sea, or in the centers of 
our throbbing cities. 

Teaching thus becomes a great adventure. 
Of all professional men, a teacher cannot 
be asleep at the switch. Imagine an un- 
trained guide taking a party of boys up a 
mountain. We once rescued such a party 
that had no water and no guide who knew 
the way. I gave a canteen of cool, fresh 
water to one of the youngest members of 
that party. I shall never forget the expres- 
sion on the face of that boy. No adequate 
guidance! No leadership! 

The teacher is always called upon to do 


more than teach his subject in a_half- 
hearted way. He must go the extra mile in 
more ways than one. In applying this case 
method to teaching, as herewith set forth, 
I have found that two years study in the 
law school has been of lasting value, in 
addition to the professional training in the 
school of education. We would almost come 
to blows in the law school in discussing 
points of view in regard to facts or principles 
of law underlying specific cases. How much 
more important is that attitude of fight in 
teaching, where the teacher is dealing not 
with cases recorded in law volumes, but 
with human life and with human destiny. 
As a teacher I owe a debt to this study by 
the case method in schools of law. Because 
the teacher is dealing with human life he 
cannot stop with a study of cases in the 
abstract nor simply with the technique of 
teaching. He must supplement that study 
with a passion for teaching, with some idea 
of the infinite value of the human soul, with 
its infinite possibilities. | mean that every 
teacher must bring to bear upon his work, 
scholarship represented by graduate study 
and by professional training in schools of 
education. All this and more is necessary. 
He must evidence in his own life as a teacher, 
what the Romans said of the early Chris- 
tians: “How they love one another!” To 
accomplish this I found residence, with 
accompanying degree, from the Graduate 
School of Divinity in one of our largest 
western universities, located in a great 
western city, absolutely necessary. While 
taking that course of study, I brought 
together under the shadow of a leading 
industry of-that city two hundred children 
with whom I worked for three years through- 
out the period of residence at the univer- 
sity. I discussed my theory in regard to the 
teacher with the president of a large indus- 
trial concern of that city. His statement 
from a business point of view was signifi- 
cant: “Go on, young man, you are getting a 
trust in education.” 


In the environs of the city of Edinburgh 
is Roslyn Castle, one of the most pictur- 
esque castles of Scotland. Cut from the 
living rock is the dungeon, while in the 
churchyard adjoining the ivy-covered walls 
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of the castle is a monument placed there in 
memory of one of those virile earls of 
Roslyn. In this connection I am reminded 
of Professor Gwatkin’s description of the 
Vikings: “They were mighty sinners, mighty 
saints, mighty warriors!’ ““Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might!” 
The final testimony of one of these earls 
of Roslyn, rough warrior that he was, is 
inscribed on one of the monuments near the 
ivy-covered Chapelle: 

“Rocks, stones, gold, these perish 
With the flight of time, 

But love alone lives on and soars 

To fragrant immortality.” 


Cecil Rhodes was an idealist, yet he was 
intensely practical. We all know what he 
has done for education. Though far away in 
Africa, far from the scenes of college days, 
he never forgot what Oxford had done for 
him. In this respect he reminds us of Cicero, 
who could not and would not forget the 
teacher of his boyhood days. Discussing 
with a friend his ideals, Cecil Rhoads said: 
“This life is far too short to accomplish 
what I desire to do.” Is it true that we must 
dig either a narrow trench or a wide trench! 
Cannot we dig a deep trench and a wide 
trench? Must we standardize education and 
say to the teacher as well, “Thus far thou 
shalt go and no farther. The course is too 
difficult. Life is too short.” Brothers in Phi 
Delta Kappa, this is not education. Every 
one of us must construct his own graph. 
There are no short cuts, there are no royal 
roads. Cicero well illustrated this thought 
when he states in Pro Archia that he con- 
templates with pleasure that what he is 
doing and what his teachers have done in 
working with him, will be a part of him 
during the centuries to come. 

“Ego vero omnia quae gerebam, iam tum 
in gerendo spargere me ac disseminare 
arbitrabar in orbis terrae memoriam sempi- 
ternam.” 

Of the various qualities which make pos- 
sible teacher accomplishment, it is difficult 
to say which one is most important. Cer- 
tainly we cannot do away with professional 
training in teaching any more than in medi- 
cine, in law, or in theology. The study of 
theory and practice as developed in Gradu- 











ate Schools of Education is essential. We 
need other qualities also. 

Dr. Floyd Tompkins, Rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, in Philadelphia, told the 
following story during the year that I was 
teaching in that city. It is to the point. The 
incident occurred during the reign of the 
Roman emperor Nero. A number of gladi- 
ators had accepted Christ as King. This j 
made Nero furious, who held that there was 
no King but Caesar. He demanded that the 
gladiators renounce their King. This they 
refused to do. Nero therefore commissioned 
a Roman centurion to take the gladiators 
to the high regions of the Apennines during 
the winter season and send these gladiators, 
one by one, stripped of their garments, upon 
a frozen lake to die. The gladiators filed out 
upon the lake, singing: 

“We shall be true to thee, Master, and 
wear the crown.” 

One of the gladiators, however, rushed 
back to the centurion and demanded a seat 
by the camp-fire, on condition of renouncing 
his King. The Roman centurion who had 
caught something of the heroism of the 
gladiators, who were fighting men as he was, 
although he did not understand exactly 
what it was all about, exclaimed to the 
returning gladiator, 

“What, you desert such a leader! Here, 
sit by the fire! I will take your place!” 

Thereupon the Roman centurion threw 
off his mantle, unbuckled his sword, and 
without his clothes rushed to death and 
glory, as he caught up with the refrain of 
the gladiator martyrs. 

It has been stated in this paper that the 
Roman jurist, Papinian, who lived in A.D. 

212, was one of the greatest legal minds 

that the world has produced. At that time 

Geta and Caracalla, two Roman princes, 

were fighting for the principate. There had 

been no successful guidance in the educa- 

tion of these two princes. Finally Caracalla 

killed Geta in cold blood. Thereupon Cara- 

calla called upon the jurist Papinian to 
defend the act before the Roman senate. 4 
Papinian, in words that were the occasion 
of his death, said: “It is easier to commit 
such a deed than to defend it.” 

It is something of this spirit of the un- 
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known Roman centurion and of the eminent 
Roman jurist, Papinian, that I wish we 

uld catch in the intensity of our work as 
teachers, as members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
even though it is necessary for some of us 
to invade other provinces, such as law and 
theology, and demand a contribution to 
the life-work of the teacher. 

In London, England, on the banks of the 


river Thames, is a collection of famous 


paintings, known as the Tate Galleries. In 


this collection there is one outstanding 
painting called the Tate Gift. It represents 
an aged sea captain, seated beside the open 
window. He is looking out upon the ocean. 
Here and there are ships. Beside him, 
reclining upon a cushion, is his daughter, 
holding the hand of the aged sea captain. 
On the wall is the Union Jack. Flowers are 
on the table. The central feature of this 
painting is the expression on the face of the 
aged sea captain. Underneath the painting 
these words are written: 

“The North-west Passage. It might be 
done and England should do it.” 

For three hundred years English sea cap- 
tains literally threw themselves against the 
ice and snow north of North America in 
search for a passage to the far-famed 
wealth of China. It can be said of education, 
which becomes the great adventure, with a 
teacher of vision, in bringing about world 
betterment, world peace, mutual under- 
standing of the nations: 

“It might be done. America, Education, 
the Teacher, the nations of the world 
brought together in a common undertaking, 
should do it.” 

In this great adventure, brothers in Phi 
Delta Kappa, in their devotion to the cause 
of education, do occupy a large place, must 
occupy a large place, and will continue to 
occupy a stil larger place, representing, as 
they do, those teachers into whose lives 
have been welded forces that make for life. 

When Germany was overrun by the 
armies of Napoleon, the teacher and phil- 
osopher Fichte said, 

“Give me the schools and I will re-make 
my native land.” 

We know what Fichte accomplished. If 
the work of Fichte was needed in time of 


war’s devastation, how much more is it 
needed in our time of victory, with attending 
prosperity. Herodotus, the Father of His- 
tory, states again and again that nations of 
wealth are doomed. Herodotus omits the 
intermediate steps. He means that wealth 
often has developed selfishness, self-centered 
lives, arrogance, lives that refuse in sacrifice 
to go the extra mile. These qualities are so 
essential in the real teacher. 

(Signed) 4 Brother in Phi Delta Kappa. 

By means of an appropriation on the part 
of the Ohio College Association for the 
purpose, Dr. Herbert A. Toops and T. 
Ernest Newland, of the Department of 
Psychology, Ohio State University, have 
been able to collect from 12,000 to 13,000 
titles pertinent in some way to the general 
field of college and university problems. 
Certain of the references bear dates as early 
as the first half of the 19th century, but the 
bulk of them fall between 1890-1930. Maga- 
zine articles have been checked up through 
May, 1930. All known sources have been 
thoroughly covered for material. The refer- 
ences have been listed alphabetically by 
author, association, or institution, and will 
be cross-referenced with respect to the par- 
ticular phases of the collegiate or university 
field to which they pertain. 

This bibliography should have 
distinct values, such as (1) the provision 
of an abundance of material for 
administrators, teachers, and students who 
may be interested in an historical approach 
to the various aspects of higher education; 
(2) a source by means of which may be 
ascertained the extent to which various 
persons, educational and other 
organizations have given concrete evidence 
of their interest in higher education; and 
(3) an immense reference value to libraries 
and research organizations. 
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Man’s Financial Age 
The American Provident Society figures 
that a man at twenty should have a reserve 
of at least $185.57; at twenty-five, $826.01; 
at thirty, $1,450.41; at thirty-fiv e, $2,557- 
06; at forty, $4,042.65; at forty-five $5,959.- 
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Experimentation as a Technique 


of Educational Research* 
Max D. Engelhart, University of Illinois 


ONTROLLED experimentation under 

school conditions has been proposed 

as a means of determining the rela- 
tive effectiveness of methods of teaching, 
and of other educational procedures. Ac- 
cording to this technique, an initial subject- 
matter test in the field of experimentation 
is administered to two or more equivalent 
groups of pupils who are then subjected to 
the different teaching methods, or proced- 
ures, under comparison, and after an inter- 
val of time, the resulting achievement is 
measured by a final subject-matter test. If 
the initial and final tests are comparable in 
difficulty, are scored with the same units, 
and have the same zero points, it is possible 
to compute the mean gains in achievement 
for each group. Differences between mean 
gains in achievement, subject to the limita- 
tions of the data, are an index of the relative 
merits of the methods, or procedures, com- 
pared. 

It should be observed that the effective- 
ness of this means of evaluating different 
methods of teaching, or other educational 
procedures, is dependent on a number of 
factors. The most important of these are (1) 
securing a representative sample of school 
children with which to experiment, (2) secur- 
ing equivalent groups of pupils from this 
representative sample, (3) controlling non- 
experimental factors, (4) measuring gains 
in achievement, and (5) handling and inter- 
preting the data. 

Space is too limited to discuss adequately 
each of these factors.' The problem of 
securing a representative sample of school 
children with which to experiment and the 
problem of securing equivalent groups of 
pupils from this representative sample are 
difficulties that can be handled in a manner 
reasonably satisfactory. It is true that 





many experiments have been reported in 
which the school children used were not 
representative of the children to which the 
experimenter intended to apply his general- 
izations. It is also true that many experi- 
ments have been reported which might be 
criticized because of the failure to secure 
adequately equivalent groups. The fact, 
however, that a few experiments have been 
conducted which are reasonably free from 
criticisms in these respects would indicate 
that the problems of representativeness and 
equivalence are not as crucial in difficulty 
from the standpoint of technique as the 
others listed; therefore they are given but 
little consideration in this paper. 

The control of non-experimental factors 
is possibly the most crucial difficulty of 
experimental research in education. Pre- 
cision in experimentation requires that the 
only variations in conditions surrounding 
the experimental and control groups should 
be those which are inherent in the methods, 
or procedures, being compared. When this 
is not the case, and some other factor varies, 
the difference in gains in achievement may 
not validly be ascribed to the method, or 
procedure, alone, whose merit it was the 
purpose of the experiment to determine. 
A non-experimental factor of great difficulty 
to control is that of the zeal, or effort, of the 
teacher. Preference for a method because 
of its novelty, or because it is a current fad 
in education, is quite apt to stimulate a 
teacher to greater zeal in its behalf—much 
greater zeal, often, than that with which 
the control pupils are taught. 

An excellent illustration of the failure to 
control this important non-experimental 
factor is to be found in the bulletin pre- 
viously referred to.? Several teachers par- 
ticipated in an experiment to determine the 


*An address before a meeting of the Psychology and Education Section of the Illinois Academy of Science, May 3, 1930. 
1. For a comprehensive description and evaluation of the techniques of experimental research in education, s¢e: 


Monroe, Walter S. and Engelhart, Max D. “Experimental Research in Education,” 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 48. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1930, 10: 
2. Op. cit., p. 33-34. The experiment was one conducted by Dr. Rosalie M. Parr 
in the Journal of Chemical Education. Data relative to non-control of teacher zeal 


University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 27, No. 32, 
p. 


of the University of Illinois, and which has been reported 
were used in the bulletin by permission of Dr. Parr. 
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relative merits of two teaching procedures. 
[he teachers were asked to indicate which 
method they preferred. When the results 
were tabulated according to the preferences 
expressed, it was discovered that in each 
case the gains in achievement favored the 
preferred method. Other examples might 
be given of experiments in which the 
superior achievement could more truthfully 
be credited to the zeal of the teacher, rather 
than to the method used. 

The only technique that may be recom- 
mended for the control of this very subtle 
factor is the engendering in the teachers 
participating in the experiment a scientific 
attitude with respect to the methods experi- 
mented upon. The experimenter may seek 
to engender this attitude by conferences 
with the teachers where the value of such 
an attitude is stressed, and by exemplifying 
such an attitude in his own activities with 
respect to the experiment. How successful 
this procedure will be, we have no means of 
knowing, but, logically, it seems the best 
that exists at present. 

Another important non-experimental fac- 
tor is the amount of time spent in learning 
activity. The pupils of the different groups 
should spend an equal amount of time in 
study and in recitation. One of the best 
techniques that has been suggested for the 
control of learning time is that of providing 
the teachers cooperating with plans in 
which the procedures to be used in the 
experiment are described in detail. Included 
in these plans should be specifications of the 
amount of time to be given per day to reci- 
tation and to study. As an added precaution, 
it would be well to specify that the subject- 
matter studied should be accessible to the 
pupils only during the study and the reci- 
tation periods. This precaution has an 
added advantage, since it reduces the 
influence of such extraneous factors as inter- 
course between the pupils and contributions 
made by interested persons, such as parents. 

There are several other non-experimental 
factors which are important to control. The 
methods under experimentation should be 





taught with equal skill. Having the same 
teacher instruct both an experimental and 
a control group is effective, providing the 
teacher has had some experience with both 
methods and has the ability to shift readily 
from one method to the other. Other im- 
portant non-experimental factors are: in- 
structional techniques, when instructional 
materials are being compared; instructional 
materials, when instructional techniques are 
being compared; and personality traits of 
the teachers. There are other less important 
non-experimental factors that should re- 
ceive attention, but limited space prevents 
a discussion of them here.? 

To what extent has the failure to control 
important non-experimental factors vitiated 
the conclusions of contemporary experi- 
mental research in education? A rather 
decisive answer to this question is to be 
found in the conflicting conclusions of 
experiments in which many of the major 
problems of educational methods have been 
considered. An analysis of all of the super- 
vised study experiments reported in the 
literature showed that the chief reason for 
differing conclusions was that of failure to 
control important non-experimental factors. 
In some cases, the factor uncontrolled was 
teacher zeal; in other cases, the factor un- 
controlled was time devoted to study. In 
some of the experiments, it was evident 
that the pupils did not study in comparable 
environments, In one case, the experi- 
menter provided. ability grouping along 
with supervised study for one of the groups, 
but did not provide this condition for the 
other. These examples are taken from but 
one field of experimentation. Similar criti- 
cism could be made of the experiments on 
such problems as the assignment method 
versus the project method and _lecture- 
demonstration versus individual-laboratory 
instruction. 

Another difficulty in educational experi- 
mentation is that of securing reliable and 
valid measures of gains in achievement. * 
On the whole, obtaining reliability of instru- 
ments is less of a difficulty than validity. 


3. For a comprehensive discussion of the control of non-experimental factors, see: 


Monroe, W. S. and Engelhart, M. D., Op. cit., p. 38-40, 45-47, 49-58. 


+. A cest is considered reliable when a second application secures scores approximately the same as those of the first application 


is valid when it measures that which it is stated to measure. 


A test 
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It is possible to secure quite accurate meas- 
ures of reliability. It is also possible, since 
adequate formulas exist, to allow for 
departures from reliability. Validity, on the 
other hand, is difficult to provide in measur- 
ing instruments. Furthermore, it is difficult 
to determine the extent to which measuring 
instruments are valid. It is much easier to 
provide relatively valid measures of the 
more specific abilities, such as motor skills 
and fixed associations; it is much more 
difficult to secure valid measures of the more 
general abilities, such as skill in reflective 
thinking, attitudes, ideals, and interests. A 
difference in gains in achievement, because 
of its greater validity with respect to the 
more specific abilities, may be quite invalid 
with respect to the more general abilities. 
Superiority may thus be claimed for a given 
method, while a more valid difference in 
mean gains in achievement, which accounted 
for the acquisition of the more general 
abilities, would show the superiority of 
another method. For example, the difference 
in mean gains in achievement, valid with 
respect merely to information, might show 
the superiority of the lecture-demonstration 
method, while a difference in mean gains, 
valid with respect to skill in reflective think- 
ing, ideals, attitudes, and interests, might 
indicate a truer superiority for the indi- 
vidual-laboratory method. The remedy for 
this difficulty in experimentation must 
await the appearance of measuring instru- 
ments valid with respect to the more general 
abilities. It is impossible to estimate the 
degree to which contemporary experimental 
research is faulty, because of lack of validity 
in measurements of achievement. We can 
only conjecture that the existence of this 
fault is very widespread, and that experi- 
mental answers to many of our problems 
are quite indefensible. 


The handling and the interpretation of 
experimental data are much too technical 
to receive a lengthy discussion here. Tech- 
niques are available for computing differ- 
ences in mean gains, in addition, many 
formulas exist for calculating the statistical 
limitations for these mean gains. If the 
results are to be confined to the groups 
used, and no generalizations are to be made, 


it is possible to compute the standard, or 
probable error, of measurement of the mean 
gain with an adequate degree of accuracy. 
However, the techniques to be used for 
securing a standard error to allow for de- 
partures from validity, are much less ade- 
quate and may only be used with consider- 
able reservation. If it were possible to secure 
random samples of school children for par- 
ticipation in the experiment, it would also 
be possible to use, justifiably, a formula for 
calculating the allowance to be made for 
departures from representativeness due to 
chance in the selection of the sample. Since 
this is seldom possible, it is a much more 
appropriate technique to allow for non- 
representativeness by the method of esti- 
mating departures from representativeness 
and formulating appropriate restrictions to 
be included in the conclusions. 


To what extent are the generalizations 
stated in the reports of contemporary experi- 
ments adequately restricted in view of 
faulty data? An examination of the reports 
of many of the experiments conducted dur- 
ing the past thirty years show that limita- 
tions, such as lack of representativeness, 
faulty equivalence, failure to control non- 
experimental factors, and errors of measure- 
ment and validity, have seldom been recog- 
nized and allowed for. A deplorable aspect 
of the situation is that the average reader 
of today is not apt to be more critical than 
the experimenters and will accept, in conse- 
quence, generalizations that are unreliable. 

There is evidence to support the belief 
that the techniques of experimental research 
are being improved. A comparison of the 
more recent experiments with those con- 
ducted a few years ago yields the conlusion 
that more refined techniques are being 
employed and that experimenters are giving, 
at present, greater recognition to limita- 
tions of the data. However, most of this 
refinement of techniques seems to be in the 
direction of securing greater equivalence 
of groups and more adequate measurement 
of the more specific abilities. Much yet 
remains to be done in the provision of 
techniques that will secure adequate control 
of non-experimental factors and in the 
measurement of the more general abilities. 
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Until techniques are perfected for securing 
control of the zeal of the teacher, and until 
tests are devised for measuring increased 
ability to do reflective thinking and atti- 
tudes, ideals, and interests engendered dur- 
ing the experiment, superiority will con- 
tinue to be ascribed to the wrong method, 
or procedure. At the present time some 
progress is being made toward the provision 
of measures of the more general abilities. 
Their subtle nature makes it very difficult 
for one to predict that these things will ever 
be measured with sufficient reliability and 
validity to serve the purposes of experi- 
mentation. The zeal of the teacher is a factor 
so intangible that one cannot be pessimistic 
with respect to its control. It will probably 
be many years, if at all, before techniques 
for handling these crucial difficulties of 
experimental research are so_ sufficiently 
developed that experiments will yield reli- 
able answers to educational questions. 


The National Survey of 
Secondary Education 


ROGRESS report number five, issued 

from the Office of Education, is a 

report of the meeting of Expert Con- 
sultants and Specialists engaged in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education. 
This meeting was held in Washington, D. C., 
on May 25th and 26th. Commissioner 
Cooper announced that Congress had au- 
thorized the expenditure of $200,000 for a 
three-year Survey of Teacher Training in 
the United States, the survey to begin July 
1, 1930. This is particularly significant in 
relation to the Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, since this survey had not included a 
plan for the study of the training of second- 
ary-school teachers. 

Preliminary reports were made by the 
specialists engaged in the various phases of 
the survey. Topics included in these pre- 
liminary reports and those reporting were 
as follows: 

Junior High School Reorganization—Dr. 
IK’. T. Spaulding, Harvard University. 

Horizontal Organization of Secondary 
Education and the Secondary School Popu- 


lation—Dr. G. N. Kefauver, Columbia 
University. 

School District Organization for the 
Administration and Supervision of Second- 
ary Education—Dr. Fred Engelhardt, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

Special Problems in Reorganization—Dr. 
Wm. M. Proctor, Stanford University. 

The Characteristics of Small High Schools 
—W. H. Gaumitz, Office of Education. 

Study of Selected Secondary Schools in 
Smaller Communities and Rural Areas— 
Dr. Emery N. Ferriss, Cornell University. 

Guidance—Dr. Wm. C. Reavis, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Administrative and Supervisory Staff— 
Dr. Fred Engelhardt, University of Minne- 
sota. : 

Practices in the Selection and Appoint- 
ment of Teachers—W. S. Deffenbaugh, 
Office of Education. 

Provisions for Individual Differences; 
Marks and Marking Systems; Plans for 
Promotion of Pupils—Dr. Roy O. Billett, 
Ohio State University. 

School Publicity—Dr. Belmont Farley, 
National Education Association. 

Curriculum—Edwin S. Lide, Survey Staff. 

Extra-Curriculum Activities—Dr. Wm. 
C. Reavis, University of Chicago. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University of 
Chicago, Associate Director of the Survey, 
reported that certain other investigations 
had not yet been assigned. Some of them are 


awaiting completion of studies conducted 
by other agencies and others will be assigned 
to present members of the staffs of the Office 


of Education or of the Survey. Definite 
plans have been made whereby the various 
special investigations will be correlated, 
both as to the assembly of data to be 
studied and as to the findings to be reported. 


Harvard Graduate School 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor of Educa 
tion and Psychology at Stanford University 
since 1926, has accepted an appointment as 
Professor of Education in the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University. 

Dr. Kelley is widely recognized as one of 
the most distinguished living scholars in the 
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field of statistical and experimental study 
in Education. He has taught successively 
at the Georgia Institute of Technology, the 
University of Illinois, the California public 
schools, the University of Texas, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Stanford 
University. He served as _ psychological 
expert for the Commission on Classification 
of Personnel and member of the Commission 
on Education and Special Training during 
the War. He is now serving as psychologist 
for the Commission on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association. 

Professor Kelley will offer at Harvard 
courses in Advanced Statistical Method and 
a Seminary in Psychometrics. His special 
research interest lies in the analysis of 
mental structure and functions. By the 
experimental use of tests and statistical 
procedures he is seeking to isolate and study 
the basic traits, powers, or abilities that 
enter as unitary components into the com- 
plex processes of learning and conduct. 
This is obviously a fundamental problem 
for education, guidance, and social control. 
Kelley’s work is related to that of Dearborn 
at Harvard, Thorndike and Wood at 
Columbia, Thurstone at Chicago, and 
Spearman at London. This group and others 
are endeavoring to provide a more accurate 
understanding of the elements that enter 
into individual development. 


The Service Key 


EMBERS of the fraternity will be 

interested to know that five hun- 

dred service keys have been granted 
by Phi Delta Kappa in conformity with the 
conditions established by the National 
Council. The national office is receiving so 
many inquiries at this time concerning the 
conditions under which a key may be 
secured that a statement of the conditions 
and an application blank are published for 
the convenience of those who may be 
eligible and who may desire to secure the 
key. 

The quotation from the Constitution, 
which follows, is according to the revision 
made by the last National Council. Members 
and chapter officers are urged to read care- 
fully and to be governed accordingly. 


BY-LAWS, ARTICLE V. 


Section 1. Meaning and Purpose. 

“The National Council shall adopt a 
service key which may be purchased and 
worn by members of the fraternity who 
meet the conditions set forth in this article. 
It shall be a tangible evidence of continued 
service to the cause of education and to the 
fraternity. 


Section 2. Upon Whom Conferred. 

“Members of Phi Delta Kappa who meet 
the service requirements which follow may 
purchase and wear the key. To be eligible 
a member must have the following qualifi- 
cations! 

“1. He must have been at some time 
registered as a graduate student in an in- 
stitution where an active chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa exists, and must have to his 
credit at least twenty-five semester hours 
in education courses, of which ten or more 
are classifiable as science of education. 

“22. He must have been for seven years 
engaged in successful service in the field 
of education. These seven years need not 
be consecutive. 

“3. He must have been a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa in good standing for a 
period of seven consecutive years im- 
mediately preceding the date of applica- 
tion. 

“Any member of the fraternity meeting 
these standards may make application for a 
service key to the secretary of his local 
chapter. This application accompanied by 
a certificate of eligibility signed by the 
president and secretary of the chapter and 
impressed with the chapter seal shall be 
forwarded to the national secretary who 
shall then furnish the key to the member 
through the chapter. The member who re- 
ceives the key shall remit the purchase price 
with his application. 

“In case the applicant is found ineligible 
the application and fee shall be immediately 
returned to him.” 

(The service key is provided in yellow gold 
only. The price of the key is $8.00. Personal 
checks should include 5c extra to cover ex- 
change charge.) 








APPLICATION FOR SERVICE KEY 





Application for Phi Delta Kappa Service Key 


Name _Chapter and No 
Position and address 


Date of initiation into Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 


Have your local and national dues been paid for each of the past seven years? 


\re you, or have you been at some time, registered as a graduate student?_ 


At what institution?__________- + sas weedy os 
List below by positions and inclusive dates the service in the field of Education on which you base this ap- 
plication: (A minimum of seven years is required.. 





POSITION PLACE INCLUSIVE DATES 











List below by subject and semester hours the courses in Education taken in college. A transcript from the 
registrar's office is a very desirable form in which to submit this data. The transcript will not be returned. (A 
minimum of 25 semester hours is required, 10 hours of which must be classifiable as Science of Education.) 


COURSE — INSTITUTION CREDIT 

















Degiees received and dates:_.._._-._.__-- 
Application forwarded to chapter secretary _- : ; : - ---- -- -193 


Amount of remittance enclosed herewith is $ Ss - Check No. 
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Price List of Phi Delta Kappa Publications and Supplies 
if The Constitution and By-Laws (Supplied free to initiates) 0.2.2.2 +25 
4 ROE PN CEN ih cceeacesainerssianebiiwnsepninons .60 
yi Phi Delta Kappa Shingle (Certificate of Membership).........----------- ee. 50 
: National Magazines by volumes (not bound) while available: 
: Voelomen 111, 19, Vig Walo- 4e Oe ee... ee 
if , 0 RS BB ee” *, ne Bees ons eae 
i (A few bound volumes available at $1.50 additional charge) 
ii Single Numbers of the National Magazine: 
iF a ) ee ea eee Deer ey INE Me ee ae 
; ne PU ys se aces ods Det Se Ey 35 
Chapter Supplies 
i pects ane Ghburmieiits Tew 5 ec ....$1.90 
1 FE EE TS OR. Er 
fi Seven: SOUND, PR GIUSNUNNND GINS PROUD csc ens icisluch des cases Slallieeincbelsocnablncelieioetiah 1.00 
f pg | INTER UC CK BS OPO REE 2) COE REO iptables 4.50 
if Candidates Personal History (for chapter files) each _.-......2...2.--.--.---------seeceeceeneeeeeooees .04 
ib Jewelry The Service Key 
it Following is a description of the styles The Service Key is of 14-karat 
t} of pins provided by the National By- yellow gold and is very attrac- 
i Laws. The prices as published were estab- tive. It may be purchased by 
i lished by the Ninth Council and ratified by any member who meets the re- 
the Chapters. Jewelry is supplied only in | quirements of the By-Laws, Ar- 
i yellow gold. | ticle V. Orders may be placed 
Ee er only through the secretary of 
f The Constitution provides that each initiate ches tacal chapter, from whom an 
4 must be furnished a pin (No. 1) by his irae : 
. ; application blank may be se- 





Chapter, free of cost to him, and that the pin ‘ 
must be purchased through the national office. cured. Price, $8.00. 


vy. 4 | Small, plain. Net price Engraving of Initials. There is an extra 


$4.00. charge for this service of ten (10) cents 
1 per letter. Engraving of initials will 
Small, jeweled — set cause a delay of several days in making 
with three half-pearls in shipment 
| ASBK the bar of the “Phi.” : 
| Net price $5.00. Extra 


| 2 price to initiates, $1.00. 


eg, 


Always order by pin number. Send remit- 
tance with order. When sending personal 
check, add five cents to cover. exchange 


_ Large, plain. Net price charge. 
$6.00. Extra price to » 
initiates, $2.00. 


Sandie haat eat aie at 


Pe SS . ch Send all orders to the national office, 
p Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, Room 


the “Phi.” Net price : , iy Gt dhe 
$8.00. Extra price to 410, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago, 


initiates, $4.00. Illinois. 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to August 1, 1930 





*A_pHa—lIndiana University . 
Sherman Crayton, Secretary, Science 36, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


*Beta—Columbia University 
E. Craig Davis, Secretary, Box No. 113, re 
College, Columbia University, New York, 


*GamMA—University of Missouri 
Ward E. Barnes, Secretary, University High School 
Columbia, Missouri. 


*Detta—Stanford University 
Ira Tweedy, retary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 


*Eps1Lton—University of Iowa 
Ross Beall, Secretary, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur D. Traxler, Secretary, Box No. 17, Faculty 
Exchange, School of Education, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Era—University of Minnesota 
Walter Anderson, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell 
>. G. Bennett, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard University 
ohn W. Wallace, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall 
irkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


*Kaprpa—University of Kansas 
Maurice B. Myer, Secretary, 117 Fraser 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Hall, 


*Lamppa—University of California 
Lawrence T. Crawford, Secretary, Haviland Hall, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
James Knight, Secretary, Box No. 1642, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu—University of Washington 
John Corbally, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, 
Seattle, Washington. 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Theodore A. Siedle, 201-B State Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Liacoln, Nebraska. 


eh gy a Illinois — — 
4 Secreta ucation Building, 
| RS. var Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Rao—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Fairview Terrace, White 
Plains, New York. 


*S1cma—Ohio State University 
Harold W. Baker, Secretary, Education Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Karl F. Oerlein, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penna. 


*Urstton—Northwestern University 
Endicott, Secretary, School of Education 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


*Pai—University of Wisconsin 
Hit’ E. Lyon, Secretary, Box No. 67, Bascom, 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


*Cai—University of Orego 
Earl M. Pallet, Ges, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*Ps1—Peabody College 
. E. Guardia, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Ongar Delany of Michigan 
C. C. Van Vechten, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*ALpHa-ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


*Atpna Beta—University of Virginia 
. E. Weldon, Secretar Peckoay Hall, Room D, 
Iniversity of Virginia, 7 eset me Virginia. 


*ALpaa Gamma—State College of Washington 
H. Ward Crowley, Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 


*Atpna Detta—Kansas State Agricultural College, 
George Gemmell, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, 


*A.pua Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*Acpua Zeta—Universit y of Arizona 
Lester I. Parker, Secretary, Bin-A, University 
Station, College of Education, Tucson, Arizona. 


*Avpna Era—Temple University 
William W. Hazlett, Secretary, 5944 Belden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


*AvcpHa THeta—University of North Dakota 
. D. Henderson, Secretary, Box 546, University 
tation, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 


*Atpna lora—University of Cincinnati 
Chas. C. Scheck, Secretary, Room 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Acepna Kappa—University of Tennessee 
W. C. Wilson, Secretary, Box 4188 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


*AcpHa Lamppa—Boston University 
Edward Temple, Secretary, 97 Huntington Avenue, 
School of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 


*A.tpna Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
—_ Millholland, Secretary, Colorado State 

eachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 

*Atpna Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


*Acpua X1—University of Alabama 
Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. 
University, Alabama. 


Paul W. Terry, 


* Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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I do not expect you 


to agree with me, but 
if I make you think I 


have done you a service. 
.--Hubbard 
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